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1 H E preſent publicatiun is not intended 
or calculated to keep alive thoſe unhappy di- 


viſions amongſt Catholics from which ſo much 


evil has already flowed, nor even to vindi- 
cate the arguments which the author made uſe 
of in his former work“, but merely to throw 
light on a theological ſubje& which he has 


| found to be little underſtood though” much 


agitated amongſt the laity, and in which ſpe- 
culative.error is liable to lead, as it. has done 
in a neighbouring country, into practical im- 


piety. It will be ſeen that the principal er- 


ror which the author attacks, is preciſely the 
ſame that has precipitated the ſtately veſſel 
of the Gallican church into the gulph of 
ſchiſm; and it is eaſy to foreſee that there 
needs no ſuch political ſtorms, as have been 


che forerunners of that fatal event on the 


continent, to plunge our little bark into the 
ſame abyſs, but that the ordinary incidents of 


8 The Clergynikia's anfiver tothe Lata letter on 


che appoincment of biheg. W h of 
© mortality, 


* 
„ 


„„ eee ME 1 — 0 


who are bewildered in the gloom. They 


Went | 
mortality, ſuch as laſt year we twice expe. 
rienced within the ſpace of three months, 


may prove adequate to this dreadful effect, 
amidſt the ferment of innovation and the miſt 


of error. In theſe circumſtances it would he 


Inexcuſable in thoſe who are placed as guards en 
the walls of Ferujalem, and whoſe voice all ne- 
ver be filent by. night or by day. Iſaias c. Ixii. 
v. 6. not to give notice of the danger, and to 
neglett holding out the torch of truth to thoſe 


would in a ſpecial manner fall under that 
cenſure of the church, which (declares that 
not to oppoſe. error is to ſanction it, and not 
Jene woch is to concur in were 
„ eee „ . 
The author 5s ſenfble i in DC 
„ ſyſtem under conſideration, he 
has to combat againſt the prejudices of our 
common nature, of our country, and of the 


| times: ne is not ſurpriſed to fiad that many 


have fallen into it, and that a few' are ready 


to take advantage of it fbr introducing novel- 


ties amongſt us that are not likely otherwiſe 

- eee he * however that the 
e 0 A bon eher appiibatde; & rte cum 
minime Gefentatur opprimitur.“ Deceet, Dil. 83. c. 3. 
* he authorities 


n 1 

authorities and arguments contained in the 
following ſheets may check this ſpirit of in- 
novation in its ſource, and prove the imprac- 
ticability of the ſyſtem in queſtion, by demon- 
ſtrating that the power of juriſdiction in bi- 
ſhops, or the requiſite authority for govern- 
ing a dioceſe, no leſs than that of epifcopal 
order, is in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe of right divine 
being linked by an unbroken chain of ſucceſ- 
ſton to the throne of the Almighty : the con- 
ſequence of which is, that biſhops can neither 
be appoimed to their heayenly charge, nor 
reſtrained in the exerciſe of it, by any mere 
human right or authority whatever. In like 
manner it is hoped that the few remarks Which 
the author has made on the defence which 
the Layman has ſet up of the oath of fuprema- 
cy, may, by putting Catholics on their guard 
in time, prevent or abridge future — 
on that ſlippery ſubjett. e 
The author is convinced that his anti- 
| quated ſyſtem cannot meet the more faſhion- 
able one of the Layman in the generality of 
reviews and newſpapers, though he knows how 
he might carry off even from bim, Arcadia 
judice, the palm of liberality of ſentiments and 
freedom from ſuperſtition, were he ambitious 
of 1 on It is to be gemembered, - however, that 

. A 2 h 8 
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he is writing to Catholics and. upon catholis 
grounds; and he truſts that even conſcien- 


- tjous prqteſtants will approve of his reaſoning, 


0 leſs than aQing, SPRAY with his prin- 


Lire. ; 

There are certain ae in the Layman's 
ok which, inſtead of combating, the author 
cordially ſubſcribes to, that in particular which 
recounts the great obligations; the Catholic 


- Clergy and the hody in general have to the 


Nobility and Gentry of their communion, and 
"the neceſſity they {till lie under of looking up 
io them for protection and ſupport, He truſts 
however in the innate generoſity of noble 
birth as well as in the candor and ſincerity of 
" Ebriftianity, that a ſtrict conſcientiouſneſs, on 
_the part of the Clergy, in preferring duty to 
intereſt and favor, will ever be the ſureſt way 
to obtain the reſpect of the great: and ſhould 
it turn out otherwiſe, they will find in their 
own "breaſts their ſupport and comſort.—80 
far then ſrom wiſhing to keep alive that foul 
unnatural civil war between the clergy and 
the laity, which he hopes is now concluded 
for ever, there js no ſacrifice, except that of 
religion itſelf, which the author would not 


willingly make to avert ſo great a misfor- 


tune. That he was poſſeſſed of the ſame pa, 
_ cific 


_ c£ifie ſentiments even in the midſt of ſome late 
active ſcenes*, as he profeſſes now; he be- 
alga 4.3 __ lieves 


The very ſevere cenfures and difgraceful epithets 
which have been, and ftill are applied to the author by 
many ill informed perſons (amongſt whom be reckons 
ſome who call themſelves. his friends) in conſequence of 
his conduct on a late occafion, had almoſt induced him 
to take the preſent opportunity of laying before the pub. 
lic a few authentic letters and papers in his poſſeſſion, 
which he conceives would have compleatly juſtified him 
from the two oppoſite charges of raſhneſs and cowardice, 
viz. of having ſhewn himſelf an unrelenting incendiary on 
one hand, and a conſcious ſupplicating criminal on the 
other; but this mode of vindication might give diſplea- 
ſure to ſome perſons he reſpefts, and therefore he aban- 
buſineſs which he was called up to London and commil- 
ſioned in writing to tranſact by thoſe prelates, on whoſe ex- 

ertions the greaterpartof Catholics depended intheconteſt, 
he has no reaſon to deny. He owns likewiſe thathe purſued 
the faulty oath with unremitting zeal through every Rage 
of the hill, not only when he was the ſole agent, but like- 


_ wiſe after a certain profeſſional gentleman every way his 


ſuperior was appointed the biſhops? ſolicitor, and even 
after the oath was ſo far altered, on its introduction a- 
mongſt the Peers, as to give ſatisfaQtion- to many conſci- 
entious catholics who before were its enemies ; the 
author ever having in view the ſubſtitution of one of thoſe 
old oaths which he knew the biſhops ſo carneſtly prayed 
for; but he abſolutely denies that he was either co miſ- 
fioned by the prelates or chat he himſelf attempted to get 


K * 


e reſpeQable perſons, with -whom 
he bad the misfortune to differ in opinion will 


che bill thrown out of parliament ; however feaſible this 
appeared at a- certain period. Ile maintains alſo that 
ral and Mr. Burke referred to in Parliament (Diary, Se- 
-nator, &, for March 2.) nor in his written letters to 
certain ornaments of the bench of biſhops, nor in the 
_ conferences he had the honor of holding with other 
leading members of the legiſlature, ſo much as a diſ- 
reſpeciſul word ever eſcaped him againft thoſe diftinguiſh- - 
ed perfonages whoſe ideas he was unable to adopt. He 
defended himſelf and his friends to the beſt of his power, 
dut he defies his ad yerſaries to ſhew that he fought with 
unfair weapons, or that for'a moment he exceeded the 
aaderamen juſlæ tutcls, So much for the firſt charge;— 
As to the ſecond; he conſeſſes that on different occaſions = 
melted at the gloomy proſpect which his religion exhi- 
bited, and at the indifferency many Catholics teſtified in 
viewing it, ſome of whom cooly ſaid We muſt have a 
% ſchiſm.” Hende there was no- perſonal ſacrifice or 
degrading ſubmiſſion, which he did not make, or profeſs 
himſelf ready to wake, in order to avert, as far as it way | 
in bis power, ſo-great a calamity: at which time he 
made the literary offering at the altar of peace, mention - 
ed above,—But he moſt emphaticaily denies that he ever 
tetracted a word he bad advanced, or acknowledged him- 
ſeif to have acted wrong: on che contrary he has from 
the beginning cutertained a hope that, if his motives were 
4s pure as bis "endeavours were irreproackable, the 
* him comfort even in the agonies of 
th 


teſtify 


L vi] 
teſtify their conviQion of, and he conſiders it- 
as a ſufficient proof, that he then not only vo- 
luntarily immolated two ſeveral publications, 
which he is confident would have been of eſ- 
ſential ſervice to the cauſe he ſupported, at 
the altar of peace, but that he moreover 
pledged himſelf to abandon the preſent con- 
troverſy and leave his antagoniſt maſter of the 
field, if this ſtep was judged neceſſary for the 
accompliſhment of the bleſſed work of union. 
In return he was aſſured by two gentlemen 
of due authority and information, That the 
Catholic, Committee did not conſider themſelues'as 
at all concerned in the controverſy about the ap- 
pointment of biſhops, and that they would not be 
offended at an anſwer appearing to the * 
man's ſecond letter. 
The author, having handled ſome deep 
theological queſtions in the following work, 
could not conſiſtently with his own principles 
preſent it to the Catholic public without ſub- 
mitting it to the decifion of the church: by 
this he underſtands not the church in her 


mute inactive ſtate, for this would be ſaying 


nothing, but in her living ſpeaking tribunals. 
Hence ſhould the ſupreme paſtor, or his par. 
ticular paſtors in this kingdom, more eſpe- 

cially 


421 

cally his own prelate, declare that the doctrine 
he lays down is erroneous in itſelf or in its 
conſequences, he will be the firſt, like the 
immortal though vanquiſhed Fenelon, 10 
proclaim its condemnation; whoſe edifying 
defeat: every feeling chriſtian heart muſt 
envy rather than Boſſuet's ſplendid triumph. 


8 Fat ariile in the firſt Letter, p. 10. for Euſeb. L. iv. , 
. ©. 19. read I. vi. c. g. : where the ftory of Dius's elec- 
tion occurs. It was never intended to refer to that of 


Evphronius. 


WI are now arrived, my Catholic bre- 
thren; at a period which will form a new and 
an important epoch in the hiſtory of our little 
church. We are no longer aliens in our own 
country. We are no longer ſtrangers to the 
benefits of a conſtitution framed by our ca- 
tholic anceſtoxs, or the legal objects of reli- 
gious perſecution. The varmeſt tribute of 
grateful hearts is certainly due from us to the 
| benevolence of our fellow- ſubjects in gene- 
ral, and in a more particular manner, to the 
wiſe and comprehenſive liberality of the | 
eccleſiaſtical and ſecular members of the 
legiſlature. 


B 0 | But 


„ 
But if the preſent be a moment of gratitude 
and joy, it is alſo a moment of reflection and 
anxiety, Dearly ſhall we purchaſe the moſt 
extenſive toleration at the ſmalleſt expence of 
our faith, diſcipline or morality: and yet it 
has ever been found in the hiftory of God's 
people that, in proportion as they have been 
indulged in the enjoyment of the good things 
of this world, they have become indifferent in 
regard to thoſe they are taught to look for in 
the next. The moſt ſtriking inſtance of this 
occurred at the time when Conſtantine gave a 
ſettled peace and a legal exiſtence to the 
chriſtian religion, after three centuries of ſe. 
vere perſecution or terrifying alarms. Not 
only morals and diſcipline became relaxed, 
but likewiſe ſchiſm and hereſy, which before 
had only timidly ſhewn their heads in ceflain 
places, then ſtalked boldly abroad, attacked 
the church in every quarter, and ſeemed on 
the point of at once overwhelming her di- 
vine faith and conſtitution. ok 
Theſe apprehenſions are not the mere re- 
ſalt of Ipeculation on paſt events: the preſent 
face of our affairs too forcibly juſtifies them. 
Ever fince we have enjoyed a partial tolera- 
tion, and ſtill more fince we have had a com- 
pleat one in view, we . been rapidly fal- 
ling 


© + 3 


ling off from that retired, pacific and devaut 
frame of mind which formerly characterized 
the Engliſh Catholics, as it did the ancient 
chriſtiaps. Until of late, we have evidently 
been more anxious about the purity of our - 
faith and morals, than about the extenſion of 
our legal rights, or thoſe ſounding words, our 
charafters as men and citizens ; and never until 
the eve of our emancipation have our paſtors 
found it neceſſary to guard their flocks againſt 
ſcandalous and ſchiſmatical publications, inſulting 
to the head of the church*, the work of thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves to be his children. 

I may add, in vindication of my fears, 
| that the cloſe of the eighteenth century is in- 
feed with an unexampled frenzy for reli- 
gious and political revolutions; nor have 
means been wanting to communicate the irre- 
ligious and democratic contagion to our little 

fold, I leave to that great and good man 
who has lately made thoſe heroic exertions for 
the general intereſts of human nature, which 
ten years ago f (it is to be hoped Catholics 


92 Encyclical Letter, Jan. 19, | 

+ See Mr. Burke's ever memorable Speech to the Eiger, 
of Briſtol; likewiſe his ſpeeches in Parliament during the 
Tiots of the year 1780. 


Bo | have 
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have not forgotten them) he made for aur 
particular ſafety, I leave him, I ſay, to paint, 
with his own matchleſs glow of colouring, 
the preſent and future political ſtate of that 
country, where this ſpirit of innovation has 
had full ſcope for the diſplay of its endleſs 
caprices;;, a country where the legiſlature that 
boaſts of affording the moſt perſect protection 
and happineſs to the ſubject, lies itſelf at the 
mercy of a lawleſs rabble, and where the firſt 
of free citizens, as he is termed, is. obliged to 
proclaim his freedom with poniards at his own 
breaſt and that of his royal conſort; * be it 
my part to exhibit to your view a ſlight ſketch 
of the effects upon religion of the infernal 
orgies that have been there exhibited, and 
which, I bluſh to ſay, there-are not wanting 
catholic tongues and pens in this cauntry to 
celebrate. I ſhall adopt for this purpoſe the 
words of one of thoſe  apoſtolical prelates 
whoſe condud * ſo much edified 1 the churchfF 


writing 


See the French King's $ letters in kart of the Revotu- 
tion addreſſed to his ambaſſadors at foreign courts; then, 
read the declaration he left behind him when he efcaped 


From confinement it Patls. 


* The church will not fail to 3 in the brighteſt 


pages of her hiſtory the heroic conduRt of the preſent 
FE : fathers 


. 
writing to the eye-witneſſes of what he de- 
ſefibes; a people by whom he had been 
adored; and in whoſe ſervice he had been pro- 
digal of bis health no . than his pro. 
perty. 

* The miniſters af the Lord are con- 
* demned either to betray their faith, by tak 
* ihg an oath in direct oppoſition to it, or to 
e de diſpoſſeſſed of their livings and reduced 
te to indigence. Many of them have undet- 
* gone the moſt cruel oppreſſion, have been 
* driven into exile or threatened with death, 
* Some have even ſuffered martyrdom at the 
“hands of a populace whom the peſtilential 


_ fathers of the Gallican church. How edifying beyond 
example is the ſpectagle it exhibits! haw demonſtrative 
_of a peculiar providence over thoſe to whom the preſer- 
vation and propagation of the church principally belong! 
When tripped of their chartered rights and property, 
they were filent as the ſhtep before its ſhearers, but when 
that ſacred juriſdiction, which is neceſſary for the ſpiritual 
benefit of their flocks is infringed, they nobly raiſe their - 
voices, and choofe proſcription, beggary and the utmoſt 
fort of ſavage anarchy rather than betray their heaven. 
y truſt by ſubſcribing to an unlawful, though diſguiſed, 
to that intent, Poſterity will hardly believe it, that 
| 1990, out of 131 ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, who then 
zuled the church of France, but four imitators of Judas 
ſhould have been e | 


n writings 
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* writings of the pretended philoſophers have 
* brought back to that ſtate of barbariſm, 
from which chriſtianity once reſcued them. 


*The temples of the Lord, which are the 
* houſes of prayer and recolleQion, and in 
Which it is forbidden to tranſaQt any tem- 


„ poral affairs, John ii. are pitched upon for 
< the riotous ſcenes of political aſſemblies, 


* where every kind of indecency is praQtiſed, 


% and every thing holy is profaned. The 
« chair of truth reſounds with lies, abſurdi- 
ties and hereſies of every kind. Theſe are 
* received by an infatuated people with the 
** noiſy acclamations of the theatre. The 
* public ſervice and daily worſhip of God is 

prohibited, whilſt the pious foundations of 
„our anceſtors are ſet afide, and the churches 
« themſelves are either pillaged or levelled 
« with the-graund. The conſecrated virgins 
of the Lord are every here in the laſt ſtate 
of miſery, the youth deſtined for the mini- 
« ſtry of the altar are hindered from proſe- 
te cuting their ſacred ſtudies, and not only 
** the patrimony of the prieſt and of the altar, 
* but likewiſe that of the widow and the orphan 
« is ſacriegiouſly ſtolen: finally the moſt un- 
* bridled licentiouſneſs and debauchery ſhew 
_ ſelves, oo a in circumſtances 


of 


„ 


« of enormity. hitherto unknown,” mp of 

Amiens Paſt. Inſtruc. 

It is not without reaſon. I here endeavour 
8 turn your attention to the preſent ſtate of 
the Gallican church, becauſe in the work I 
am going to anſwer you are called upon to a- 
dopt thoſe very principles which bave ſub- 

verted the foundations of that church, and 

laid it open to all the horrors of modern inno- 
vation : for, in that poiſonous maſs of ſchiſm 
and hereſy called the civil conſtitution of the 
clergy of France, the moſt deadly ingredient, 
as all divines allow, is that which relates to 
the appointment and juriſdition of biſhops, 
and it were eaſy to ſhew how from this one 
evil all the reſt have flowed. 

When the Layman's firſt letter appeared, 

I made no doubt but that it was the work of 
ſome obſcure ſchiſmatic, whoſe name alone, 
had it been publiſhed, would have blunted the 
edge of all his dangerous ſophiſtry ; ſuch was 

alſo the opinion of men the moſt eminent for 
their learning and ſtation in the church, who 
bave teſtified in writing their perſuaſion, that 
ſuch a work never could have been written 
by a catholic. What then was my ſuprize 

and grief to find it owned, and the pernicious 
doctrine it contained ſupported, in a ſecond 
letter, 


1 # 
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letter, by a gentleman of firſt rate conſequ ** n 


in our little body, one whoſe anceſtors have 


bled in the cauſe of the church, and who, in 


ſacrificing to his religion thoſe advantages 


which his birth, fortune and brilliant talents 
. entitle him to, proves his attachment to it to 
be firm and conſcientious! Far be from me 


then the injuſtice of imputing to my antago- 


niſt the intention of either involving you of 
| bimſelf in the guilt of ſchiſm; he appears to 


have been miſled, he acknowledges that much 
of the matter he has publiſhed is not his own; 
(pref. p. 7.) and, after all, it is not very extra- 
ordinary or diſgraceful for any man to have 


fallen into errors upon a ſubje@ which is not 
_ within his proper ſphere of knowledge. But, 
on the other hand, equally far be from me the 


ſelfiſh compromiſe of palliating and miſcal- 


ling dangerous errors, in order to acquire his 


or any other man's compliment of writing 
with the ciuility of a gentleman, p. 67.—Claim- 
ing no other refpett than in quality of a mini- 


ſter of God's word, I ſhould feel myſelf to 


be utterly contemptible were I to barter it, 


or, in any ſort, to let it down beneath its na- 


tive ſeverity for any perſonal conſideration. 
However difpleaſing therefore the word is to 


PR; Po 98. 1 6 
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(but with due ſubmiſſion to thoſe who. have a 
right to decide in ſimilar caſes) that the ſyſtem 
of the Layman is /chiſmatical * in all its eſſen- 
tial parts. Had you followed the Layman's 
advice, you might indeed have communicated 
with the French N ational Aſſembly and the 
hireling paſtors of France, perhaps alſo with 
the little conventicle of Utrecht; but with 
the. great Univerſal Church, to which you 
glory in belonging, you would by this time 
have had no more vital union than theſe ſeve- 
rally have, who, in fa, are lopped off, like 
rotten branches, from it. 

Were it my preſent objeQ to defend myo own 
literary character and that of my learned cel- 
leagues i in this controverſy, I ſhould follow the 
Layman ſtep by ſtep through his thick pam- 
phlet, I ſhould examine his quotations, con- 
traſt them with collateral paſſages, fathom. his 
reaſonings, and then leave it to the public to 
judge whether he has any reaſon to boaſt that 


The canons, ſays Fleury, Inſtitut. c. 8. place ſchiſ- 
«« matics in the rank of heretics, becauſe, as St. Cyprian _ 
*« remarks, he who does not preſerve the unity of the 
% church, does not preſerve its faith. The penalties of 
*« ſchiſm are the ſame as thoſe of hereſy ; amongſt the 
«« reſt, the inyalidity of ordinations and other acts of ju- 
* riſdiftion performed by ſchiſmatical PO. 


C nothing 


„ 
nothing Which he advanced in his faſt letter 
has been refuted, p. 1. But as my aim is to 
convey clear, orthodox, and received maxims 
to the catholic laity, on a ſubjett which, to 
ſpeak the truth, there has not, before the pre- 
ſent time, exiſted a neceſſity of expounding to 
them, I mall purſue the method which appears 
to be the beſt calculated for this preciſe pur- 
Poſe, and therefore, inſteatl of heaping up 
texts upon texts from the Fathers and Coun- 
cils, which are ready prepated to my hand 
by thoſe canoniſts and divines who have pro= 
feſſedly diſcuſſed the prefent ſubjekt, I ſhall 
rather preſent the reſult of the profound en- 
quiries of theſe learned authors, which they 
give after having brought forward and duly 
weighed every one of the ſeveral paſſages that 
it is in the power either of the Layman or my- 
ſelf to produce in ſupport of our reſpective 
Iyſtems®, My antagoniſt ſhall not complain 
» Thomaffin. c. 11. 44. confeſſes that the words fuf- 
1. frage, vote, election and conſent, are often promifcu- 
8 oully uſed, and placed for each other in the canonical 
_ ſanctions; but though the words are frequently the 
Tame, he ſays the ſenſe is not the Tame, nor are the fame 
rights inferred when they are applied to the clergy and 
3 when to che biſhops: 2 The 


ſame 


E 105; 
of any partiality in the choice of my authors, 
as: they ſhall almoſt entirely, conſiſt of thoſe 
whom-be himſelf has extalled and boaſted of 


as his auxiliaries in the preſent rental oy 
P. Ixi. & 6 im. 


To 


Silky anitior webe inftances-of the peoples ex- 

. ceeding their juſt power in elections. Hence, 20 multi- 
ply quotations from the canons, and inſtances from hiſto- 
ry, is of as little ſervice towards clearing up the preſent 
controverſy, without aſcertaining the proper meaning of 
the former, and the juſt rights-of the latter : the ſhorteſt 
and moſt ſatisfattory mode of doing which is to follow 
thoſe learned and orthodox canoniſts who: have ſyſtema- 

tically treated the ſubjeRt. : | 


I muſt except againſt thoſe whoſe heterodoxy is no- 
torious. One of the authors to whom the Layman moſt 
8 frequently appeals, and with an air of triumph, as if he 
vere ſome approved doctor or father of the church, is the 
famous Fra, Paoli Sarpi, who being a known Calviniſt in 

l principle, and therefore an enemy to epiſcopacy, is the 
laſt writer who ought to be heard upon the preſent queſ- 
tion. In the life of Father Paul, prefixed'to the Engliſh 
tranſlation of his Right of Sovereigns, are many proofs, 
on the authority of Burnet, Bedel and Juricu, of his he- 
terodoxy, impiety and diſſimulation. Many others are 
adduced by Palavicini in his victorious anſwer to his 
Hiſtory. In one of his works, called The: Prince, he ex- 
|  horts his countrymen the Venetians 1 he poiſon where the 
ford failr in exterminating the princes of the continent. 
ſhall content myſelf with the account given of this in- 
nde 255 by our late judicious and learned Alban 
a © 2 a | Butler's 


| "TE 28*.3 
To underſtand the Layman's ſyſtem we 
muſt look back to his firſt letter. The avowed 
purport of this, p. 13, was to induce the cler- 
gy of the midland and weſtern diſtriQs to aſ- 


Butler in his Life of St. Charles, whoſe merits, as a man 
of letters, have extorted the eulogium even of an infidel 
Gibbon. Many reflections in Sarpi's hiſtory prove him 
© to have been a Calviniſt in ſeveral points and that he 
only waited to gain the republic before he declared 
| « kimſelf, though he continued in the mean time to ſay 
8 * maſs till the hour of his death. Though a Calvinift 
BY e he might have been a ſincere hiſtorian, but his dupli- 
F | city muſt weaken his credit : and that he has retailed 
= - < notorious ſlanders to miſrepreſent the tranſactions of 
4 ** the popes, &c. is clearly proved, as Dr. Fiddes ac- 
. knowledges and ſhews in an important inſtance. Life 
* of Wolfey.” Whatever reſpe# then the Layman may 
if entertain for this inſidious author, P- Iviii. I will venture 
it fo ſay that the opinion of every well informed Catholic 
| concerning him is expreſſed in the well known line N 
| Poet, T 


Hic Niger of, lune tu Ronen cavete, 


Us 4 | | Binghaw, rector of Havant, ſeems to have had a ſpi 
= of thoſe low church principles which, a little before he 
= . wrote, had been imported from Holland. It is remarkable 
— however that the learned Dr. Stillingfleet, whom he cites, 
f entirely coincides with the orthodox catholic opinion. He 
. himſelf is evidently loſt in a labyrinth on the ſubje& of 
epiſcopal elections, and it is not ſurpriſing, when it is 
_ confidered that he wanted the neceſſary clue, a true idea 
of t the nature of ſpiritual * 


ſemble, 


7 


16 ] 

ſemble, and, in conjunction with the laity, ta 
chooſe thoſe perſons to be the biſhops of the 
ſaid diſtricts whom he repreſents as being now 
deffitute of all lawful juriſdiction, becauſe, he 
ſays, they preſide in virtue of a power de- 


te legated to them by a foreign prelate *, who 


* has no pretenſions to exerciſe ſuch an att of 
* power: theſe foreign emiſſariss, as he calls 
them, being ſo elected, he ſuppoſes would im- 


mediately, by a popular elettion, be transformed 


into Engliſh biſhops, p. 13, without any confir- 
mation or canonical inſtitution whatſoever , 


and without ſo much as the preſent apoſtolic 
vicarages being, by any eccleſiaſtical power 
whatſoever, erected into biſhoprics. He tells 


the London clergy, that they have * ſacriſi- 


1 ced the rights of the people, and ated a- 
be gainſt the laws of the church,“ by not elect- 
ing the gentleman 1 in whoſe favor, he has the 


o . — Febronins, de Statu Ecc. ſays, «a « az the 


wo Fope has a univerſal ſaperintendency over the church 
"Wn he can no wheje iy this —_— D as a fo- 


“ reigner.” 


+ OTE V. V. A. A. un 
b caſe are ſuppoſed either never to have been valid, or, 
at leaft, now to be extinct: but even the French ſchiſ- 


© matics conceive, that, to obtain ordinary juriſdiction, it 
is neceſſary the biſhops: eleR ſhould be confirmed by o- 
ther who are themſelves poſſeſſed of it, 


confidence 


© 1 
confidence to fs; a their votes were unani- 
« mous, but by recommending him to the no- 
mination of a foreign prelate. Did. His 
advice to them and to the northern clergy is, 
to collect the ſuffrages of the laity, and after- 
wards to conyene the other biſhops of the 
kingdom, (who however themſelves we have 
obſerved would be deſtitute of confirmation) 
in order to confirm their election, and ordain 
the object of their choice, p. 14. In caſe our 
biſhops refuſe to comply with this requiſition, 
he tells them © to: apply to the biſhops. of a 
* neighbouring province, who can be no o- 
ther than the ſchiſmatics of France or Utrecht, 
for all the other prelates of the catholic church 
acknowledge no right of confirming biſhops 
but in the Pope alone. In his fecond letter 
the Layman follows up the ſame plan, but per- 
haps with more diftin& ideas than when be 
wrote bis firſt, He aſſerts that the power of © 
the clergy and people in thoſe times; the dif. 
cipline. of which he ſays we are bound to fol. 
low, was not barely teſtimonial, but a judicial 
and eſfedive power,* p. vi. whereas che confir- 
_* This Rave voice is what Luaderſiood, in ] 
mer lower, by an ade wzicty or ſuch 2 voice as conſti- 


150 _— or * e over: that flocks, 
. | OE. (for 


8 1 


mation of bhiſnops, oa 
tution by the metropolitans and their ſuſfragans, 
he ſays, was no more than an approbation 
* given to the choice of the clergy and peo- 
* ple“ p. 83. He adds, that in none of 
the church laws is the conſent of the Ro- 
man pontiff required to an ordination, and 
that therefore if he ſhould claim a right of 
« interference he is to be reſiſted, p. 32. 
I be bare expoſure of this ſyſtem, however 
plauſible it may appear to the ignorant, will 
fill every carholic, that is but moderately 
verſed in theology, canon law and church hiſ- 
tory with amazement and indignation. On 
the other hand, the ſyſtem, which I am going 
to lay down in oppoſition to it, will be equal- 
ly Mig a to uninformed eee 


' for there is no . here about the power of ordet) in 
be ſame manner as the active or effective voice of electors 
Conſtitutes members of the Houſe of Commons in our 
- conſtitution. This active voice, I ſaid, did not belong to 
the clergy and people of the ſeveral. dioceſes, but was 
teſident in the church itſelf, that is to ſay, in the legiſla- 
ire and executive part of the church, the ſame. where its 
itifallibity-refides, mamely, in the prelatic:order. Vet in 
. .conſequensge of: this poſition, which is rey ant-Nligible, 
and. I:hope:to prove 5s demonſtratively true. my antago- 
niſt exultingly exclaims, that my —_ is « a Frueh 


= n either 0 or 1 9 


who, 
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Who, being accuſtomed to cle& their e - 


ſentatives in parliament; think it reaſonable _ 


they ſhould have the ſame right of chooſing © 
their eccleſiaſtical as their lay ſuperiors; and 
I fear it will be leaſt of all faſhionable at' the 
preſent moment of democratic extravagance; 


when we hear of nothing but of the n 


ed rights of men and citizens. a 

But we are to remember that the e 
is not here about a civil, but a ſpiritual form 
of government. Chriſt who did not concern 
himſelf about the various ſchemes of worldly 
polity, his kingdom not being of this world, John 
xviii. has nevertheleſs himſelf planned and 


formed the divine conſtitution of his church, 


which is neither ſubjeC@ to the caprices of hu- 
man folly, nor even to the force and malice of 
the infernal boſt, Mat. xvi. 18. Let us hear 
on this ſubjett the illuſtrious modern dottor 
of the Gallican church: Thus, he ſays, the 


'« catholic church ſpeaks to her children e 


axe a people, a ſtate, a ſociety; but Jeſus 
« Chriſt, who is your king, holds nothing 
* from you, his authority is of a higher ori- 
gin. You have no greater right to ſay who 
* ſhall be his miniſters, than you have to ap- 


point him to be your ſovereign. Thus your 


ce 3 who are his miniſters, aye their 
title 


he 4 


| title from the ſame high ſource that Chriſt 4 
© himfelf does, and it is eſſential that they 
© ſhould be placed over you by an order of 


* his appointment. The kingdom of Chriſt is 
* not of this world, nor can any adequate 
* compariſon be made betwixt this kingdom 


and the kingdom of the earth. In a word, 


e nature affords us nothing that bears a con- 


< formity with the ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt, - 


nor have you any other right than that 


* which you find in the laws and cuſtoms in 


te memorial of this fociety. Now theſe are 
« from the times of the apoſtles down to the 
© preſent times, that the paſtors already con- 
« ſtituted ſhould conſtitute others: chooſe ye, 


* ſays the apoſtle, and we ſhall appoint. It 


« was Titus' s buſineſs to appoint the paſtors 


of Crete, and it was from Paul appoint- 


«ed by Jeſus Chriſt that he- received this 
e power.” Beſſuet, v. 15. 

Chriſt has built his church on the : foundation 
of the apoſtles and prophets, Eph. ii. 20. and of 
their ſucceſſors in the ſacred miniſtry, and 
placed the whole on the eternal rock of . Peter. 
Mat. xvi. 18. In ſhort, the form of govern- 
ment he has eſtabliſhed i is monarchy mixed with 


"7: a 2-4 264 » 
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eriſtocrecy, ® there is not a particle of democracy 
or republicaniſm in its compoſition: F nor could 


the check of popular power in the preſent in- 


ſtance anſwer any other purpoſe than to cauſe. 
ſedition and confuſion, inaſmuch as the divine 
and never failing kingdom of Chriſt was to 
ſubſiſt, not by human means, but by his ſuper- 


intending care. His divine ſpirit is pledged 


The church, to ſpeak the language of our doctors, 
* ſays the aſſembly of Gallican prelates held in 1728, is a. 
« ſpiritual monarchy tempered with ariſtocracy. Gerſon, 
« who cannot be ſuſpected on this ſubjeR, expreſſes him- 
« ſelf thus. It is Jeſus Chriſt himſelf who has eſtabliſhed 
« the dignity of the popedom, to which he has annexed - 
« a monarchic and royal primacy in the ecclefiaſtical 
« hierarchy, and the unity of the church is founded on ; 
« the unity of the ſovereign head. Whoever dares to 
e attack or diminiſk this dignity, or to equal any other 
<« rank in the church with it, if he perſiſt in his opinion, is 
«« guilty of hereſy, ſchiſm, impiety, and facrilege. He 


1 renews a hereſy that has been ſeveral times con- 


« demned in different ages of the church.” 


+, That Chriſt inftituted the church in the "FRO of a 
republic, and that its viſible head is no more than a point 
of union, without any authority out of his own immediate 
dioceſe, are heretical opinions which have been con- 


demned in the perſons of M. Ant. de Dominis, Richer, 
and laſt of all in the turbulent Eybell, the bull of whoſe 


condemnation, Super ſoliditate Nov. 3, 1786, has been 
received, ſays a late author quoted by Pius VI. himſelf, 
in the Whole church, Sap. Nunciat. 244. 


{0 


1 

to guide his miniſters into all truth. John xvi. 
13. Hence his language to the paſtors is, as 
ine Father ſent me ſo I ſend you. Luke x. 3. He 
that heareth you heareth me, and he that deſpiſeth 
- you deſpiſeth me. Luke x. 16. While to the 
faithful his language is, obey your prelates and be 
ye ſubject to them. For they watch, as being to 
render an account of your ſouls. Heb. xiii. 17. 
He that heareth not the church, let him be to thee 
as a heathen or a publican. Mat. xviii. 17. 

_ Chriſt himſelf choſe the firſt prelates, viz. 
his apoſtles and in their hands he left the 
twofold depoſit of unerring truth and cele- 
ſtial juriſdiction by them to be tranſmitted to 
others whom they, after due enquiry, ſhould 
find moſt proper for this important truſt, 
and ſo on till the end of the world. * Thus as 
none but the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, who 

are 


* See Thomaſſin, L. 2. c. 1. Cabaſſut. Not. Conc. 
©. 2. Bingham. B. 4, c. 1. who all teſtify and prove, that 
the apoſtles themſelves appointed the biſhops of the 
cChurches they founded. The laſt mentioned author cites 
St. Clement of Rome, in proof that the apoſtles were in 

the practice of appointing their firſt converts, (not perſons 
choſen by the people) to be the biſhops and deacons of the 
xeſpeRtive churches. See alſo De Marca, L. 8. c. 2. who 
roves from St. Cyprian, that the faithful were only 
gfſcmbled at the election of Mathias to give their teſti- 
| D 2 Es mony, 


„ 
are veſted with the epiſcopal charaQter, can 
authoritatively and judicially deliver the infal- 
lible doftrine of the church, fo none but they 
can communicate its juriſdiction, or inveſt 
any one chriſtian with eccleſiaſtical authority 
over another. The abſurdity then of a proper 
effeflive power in the inferior clergy and the 

mony. With regard to this very election St. Chryſoſt, 
exclaims, Hom. 3. in AG. What then might not Peter 
* alone have elected an apoſtle in the place of Judas? 
«« certainly he might: but he refrained from ſo doing, 
* that he might not appear to be influenced by any 
« partial view.. I cannot help citing on this ſubject the 
words of our preſent learned and edifying pontiff in his 


late brief addreſſed to Cardinal Rochfaucault, Chriſt 


* our Lord choſe his twelve apoſtles, and afterwards his 


_ * ſeventy-two diſciples, without any interference of the 


people, as St. Paul likewife choſe Timothy to be biſhop 
< of Epheſus, Titus of Crete, and Dionyſius of Corinth, 
* whom Euſebius ſays, Lib. 4. Hiſt. c. 4. he ordained 
* with his own hand. St, John appointed Polycarp to the 
** ſee of Symrna without any conſent of the people. Sr, 
* Ferom de Vir. Ill. c. 17, Innumerable others were ſent to 
« abſent and infidel people, by the ſole authority of the 
«« apottles, to goyern the Fhurohes founded by them. Eu/eb, 
. id. Ferom in Mat. 25” He alſo diſcuſſes the election 
of Mathias, ſhewing that St, Peter preſcribed the qualifi- 
cations, Ac. On this head the learned Abbe Barouel 
obſerves, that the hundred and twenty diſciples who elected 
Mathias, were but a ſmall proportion of the church of 
Jeruſalem, as Chriſt before his aſcenſion had appeared to 
ire hundred brethren 9 1 Cor, xv. 


people 


T m } | 
people of appointing their biſhops, as 'my 
adverſary contends, is evident at the firſt 
glance, and we clearly ſee that whatever voice 
| they at any time have had in the election of 
prelates, it was nothing more than a bare teſti. 
mony of their own wiſhes and of the merits of 
the elect; becauſe, in fact, it could have been 

nothing more. 

However, as the paſtors are made for the 
benefit of their flocks, and not the flocks for 
that of their paſtors, and as the apoftle re- 
quires, that biſhops hould hive a good teſtimony 
from thoſe who are without, hence the church, 
having in view the ſpiritual advantage and 
edification of the ſeveral portions of her gene- 
ral flock, has made various regulations ſuited 
to different times and places, for diſcovering 
who were the moſt edifying, the beſt qualified, 
and upon the whole, the moſt fit perſons for 
| her to appoint to this high charge. In the 
ages of primitive fervor, when the clergy 
hid themſelves to. avoid a charge which they 
called, a load too great for the ſtrength of an an- 
gel to bear, and when the faithful had no other 
wiſh at heart than to find out the eceleſiaſtie, 
who was the moſt orthodox in principle and 
the moſt edifying in conduct, to go before 
them in the road to eternal happineſs, the 
church 


* 
church could with ſecurity and in peace, con- 
vene the clergy and people of the vacant dio- 
ceſe, and be ſatisfied that the perſon approved 
of in ſuch an aſſembly was the fitteſt perſon 
on whom ſhe could confer this weighty truſt. 
Hence in the happy times I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, the genera] rule of the church was, 
that the Metropolitan and the other prelates 
who preſided at elections, ſhould confirm and 
conſtitute biſhop the eccleſiaſtic ſo approved 
of by the clergy and people, but. this was not 
in conſequence. of any elective power in the 
clergy and * 24 my adverſary contends. 
| They 


There is no writer, on whoſe authority the Layman 
builds more ſecurely, or refers to more confidently than 
Fleury. Let us hear what he ſays, where he treats the 

matter profeſſedly, Diſc. 2. n. 4. The choice of a biſhop | 
: * was made by the 3 biſhops with the MP 

4 of the clergy and people of the vacant See. | 
* metropolitan and provincial biſhops conſulted, not bing 
the cathedral clergy, but likewiſe all thoſe of the dio- 
.«« ceſe, they conſulted alſo the monks, the magiſtrates and 
tothe people; but the biſhops decided, and the choice 
66 they made was, as St. Cyprian calls it, the judgment 
of God.” His teſtimony is equally preciſe in that little 
popular work on the manners of the Chriſtians. Art. 32. 
The biſhops aſſembled at the vacant church, The 
.** preſence of the people was judged neceſſary, to the end 

de that. all being perſuaded of the merits of "ou BH 


"6 might the more willingly * 
g The 


1 86 1 
"They had only a claim to give their teſti- 
mony 


The Layman, page 67, gives up Natalis Alexander in 
reſpect to the early ages of the church, and aſſerts that 
this writer has errozeou/ly flated, that the concurrence of 
the laity in electing biſhops was originally no more than 
teſtimonial, he maintains however that, from the days 
of St. Ambroſe, this learned writer acknowledged the 
right of election to have been veſted in the clergy and 
people. This he ſays on the ſtrength of a paſſage, which, 
if rightly explained, militates againft himſelf. Had the 
Layman looked back from the difſertation he quotes to his 
account of the fourth, fifth and ſubſequent centuries, he 
would not have boaſted of any ſupport from Natalis. 
In Szc. 4. c. 6, he ſays, The provincial biſhops both in 
„the eaſt and weſt, had the principal authority in 
, epiſcopal elections. Sæc. 5. Ar. 2. Biſhops were 
* choſen by the votes of the clergy, the conſent and 
0 teſtimony of the people, and the ſuffrages of the pro- 
<« yincial biſhops.” Sec. 6. © The elections of biſhops 
« were made by the biſhops, the clergy and people, but 
«© not with the ſame right, nor after the ſame manner; 
«« for the chief power of election was in the hands of the 
* clergy, biſhops and metropolitan.” He gives no ac- 
count of the ſeventh century, but Sæc. 8. Ar. 2. he ſays: 
that « nn. were choſen by the prelates of the 1 
which the Layman has zn Cabaſſatius, no leſs than 
the preſent writer, as an error, namely, that the ſeventh 
general council excluded the ney from * interference 
in elections. 

Page. lvii. He allows alſo that De Marea deſcribes * 


voice of the people to have been no more than teſtimonial. 


I 


This ſuperſedes the neceſſity of adducing the ſttong and 
poſitive proofs that this author brings (who according to 
the Layman did not underſtand the force of his own autho- 
rities) to prove, L. 8, c. 2. that the ancient church fol- 


«biſhops ſhould be appointed by the ſame perſons. by - 


«whom: they were ordained, and that the clergy. and 
people had na other privilege but that of teſtimony and 
«conſent ; the right of electing and judging being in 
*© the hands of the metropolitan and other biſhops.” 

Cabaſſutius in the little he ſays on the ſubjeR, ad Car. - 
4. Nic. acknowledges, that the votes of the people in the 
choice of prelates, was © ſubjeR to the Rs: and 

determination of the biſhops.” | 

Van. Eſpen, Part I. cit. 13. ſhews, that 1 W were 
permitted to have a voice in the election of biſhops, and 
aſſigns the reaſons of this diſcipline, which were, that 
s the people being preſent, the faults and the merits of the 
« candidates might be equally revealed, as likewiſe to 
prevent murmuring and diſcontent.” He then proceeds 
; to enquire of what weight the votes of the clergy and 

laity were in elections. But whilſt” ſays he, the 
church for the above mentioned reaſons, conſented to 
«© hear the people and clergy ia the election of their 
„ biſhop and allowed them to take part in the ſame, it 
t nevertheleſs decreed that the metropolitan and proyin- 
g cial prelates ſhould have the principal part in this im - 


portant election, and that the bing Hou properly be 


t elefed and apfointed by them. And leſt the people ſhould - 
t err in this nozination or poftulation of their paſtor, it was 
«« their buſineſs to inſtruct them, and to lead them back 
t into the right road when they had erred from: it. 
Art. 11. At the time we are ſpeaking of, this election 
CO OY WOT RAR: 
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t weir Hugh of the clergy and people to have the per- | 


** ſon who was moſt agreeable ta them ordained for theit _ 
* biſhop. Megue etiam to tempore electis illa plebis jus ali- 
« quod fd rem debut, ſed erat potius fimplex poftulatio igt 
«© plebis er cleri de perſons fibi gratd ordinands in ſuum pa- 
** forem.” For the ſake of brevity I refer to Art. 15. 
whether the Layman or I have given a fair account of the 
diſcipline of the ninth century in relation to n 
the biſhop of Beauvais, &c. 

The learned Thomaſſinus's teſtimony is clear ind pre- 


| ciſe, at the ſame time that it is ſtill more copious than that 


of the former authors. Lib. 2. cap. 1. Dif. Eccl. he ſays, 
« St. Cyprian conſtantly teaches that the biſhops of the 


< church were called to their Sees by the judgment, 


voice and command of God, who rules and dire&ts the 


« wills of the biſhops, and the teſtimony of the” people. 


J purpoſely ſaid,” continues he, that the prelates 


« were formerly choſen by the vill of the biſbops and 
ce the teftimeny of the people; becauſe the biſhops choſe, 
and the people approved the choice by their teſtimony, 

© and in this ſenſe the people may be ſaid themſelves to 

e have choſen. The ſuffrages of the clergy were of more 
* weight than the teſtimony of the people, but the autho» 
re rity of the provincial biſhops was above them both, 
« whilſt they heard and weighed this ſuffrage and this 
re teſtimony, now approving, now blaming, and at length 
„ determining the matter by their judgment and choice.” 

He then ſhews from the divine nature of the epiſcopal 
character, the incongruity of any one's being called 
to it, except by the voice of the paſtors. This learned 
writer purſues the ſubject through the ſeveral ages of the 
church, and proves that whatever liberty of election pre- 
vailed in any of them, it was always ſubject to the authos 
rity and deciſion of the biſhops both in the caſt and in the 
85 E weſt. 
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mony and to ſignify their wiſhes, * not to 
appoint or ele in the ſtritt ſenſe of the word, 
as the Layman underſtands it, and as theſe 
words found in the ear of an Engliſhman who 
is ſo often called upon to elett his civil legi- 
flators. We may add, in proof of this, that it 
was in the breaſt of the metropolitan and 

| other 


weft. C. 4. a. 8. he cites the council of Sardica, to prove 
that the peoples right was confined to a mere petition. 

* Thomaſl, cap. 4. proves from St. Ambroſe, &e. that 
che elect, however unanimouſly choſen by the clergy and 
people, was not to be ordained without a careful exami- 
nation by the biſhops themſelves. This right alone of 
examining, whether the clergy and people had made 
a a proper choice, as the learned author obſerves, conſtitu- 

ted the biſhops the judges and the arbiters of eleFions. 

He proceeds to ſhew how neceſſary it was that the people 
mould not judge for themſelves, but be guided by their 

paſtors in voting for their biſhops, and. proves from the 
words of St. Leo, Ep. 87. how much it was the duty of 

the biſhops who preſided at elections not to yield to the 
. + tumultuous petitions of the people, or indulge the wiſhes 
of an ignorant and headftrong multitude.” He had 
before ſhewn, cap. 3. how liable the people are to be 

& daz led by the ſplendor of nobility, enticed with good 

a cheer, or ſeduced by gifts and promiſes.” 

+ Van. Eſpen, p. 1. t. 13. c. 1, ſays, ** But if the 
3 in a tumultuous manner, carried away by paſ- 
| Lon, or ſeduced by ignorance; choſe an unqualified or 

1 leſs proper perſon, iuideueum aut minus convenientem, the 

' 0 bn 
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other biſhops who preſided at elections, if they 


judged the people to be carried away by:paſ- 
ſion, or to have erred through ignorance in 
the choice they had made, to ſet aſide the 
perſon ſo choſen. It was in a ſpecial manner 
ordered and required, that if the people choſe 

a perſon under canonical irregularity, they 


ſhould 


40 biſhops might, and it was their duty to ſet aſide the 
« perſon ſo choſen. In relation to this caſe Celeſtin I, 
« writes to the biſhops of Apulia and Calabria, the peo- 
e ple is to be taught, not followed. And it is our duty to teach 
be them, what they can and what they ought to do, net 
46 zo yield to them. 
De Marca, 1. 8. c. 15. lays down the "TI" doctrine at 
length, citing among other authorities the words of Hine- 
mar archbiſhop of Rheims, in the caſe of this very elec- 
tion of Odacer for the See of Beauvais, concerning which 
ſo much has been ſaid. *©* They, the people of Beauvais, 
ſays he, have loſt their right of election, as was proved 
4 to them in the ſynod, and by the ſacred rules, the elec- 
.<« tion no longer belongs to them but to the biſhops.” The 


ſame author quotes, Lat. 4- canon 23, to prove that by 
the canon law in the.caſe of an improper choice, the 


election always devolved on the metropolitan. * 
See alſo Thomaſſ. cap. 27, where beſides the above 
— caſe of an improper choice, he proves that if 


the people did not make uſe of their privilege in due time, 
it was the duty of the metropolitan and other prelates to 


. appoint a biſhop, without waiting for their votes, and to 
anathematize as rebels the . and people, if they 


As gefyled to ſubmit to him. 


„ , Excluſive 


1 

mould be puniſhed by being deprived on that 
occaſion of the privilege of giving their votes, 

and it was the duty of the prelates to appoint 

- a biſhop, without conſulting the people in any 

ſhape whatſoever. I aſk how this acknow- 

leqdged maxim accords. with the idea of the 

clergy and people ebe a real effective power 

in chooſing biſhops, * 


. Excluſive of this caſe innumerable inſtances c occur | 
of biſhops being immediately choſen by a metropolitan 
or council without ſo much as the ſhadow of an election 
by clergy and people. . This muſt neceſſarily have been 
the caſe every time a biſhop was ordained to preach the 
goſpel to infidel nations. Thomaſlinc. 3. 4+ 6. mentions 
* many inftances of ſimilar appointments in other \caſes, as 
of St. Gregory of Nazianzen appointed biſhop of Saſi- 
mi by his intimate friend St. Baſil, in like manner of John 
Biſhop of Challons choſen and ordained by Patient of 
Lyons, of Simplicius of Bourges who was alſo elected by 
Sidonius Apollinaris alone, who relates the two latter hiſ- 
tories. He adds that Severus choſe his ſueceſſor with the 
approbation of the clergy alone; and ſpeaking next of 
St. Auguſtine's appointing his ſucceſſor, he obſerves that, 
though the ſaint mentions the. conſent of the people, yet 
he reſers the appointment itſelf to his own will and choice, 
- * Auguſtinus conſenſum populi expreflit ſed imperioſa 
- #*, nſus voce /e welle; viz. Preſogteram Eradiam mihi fuc- 
i bee ee en e 3 
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laity were excluded in the eaſt from having any voice in 
elections by the feeond genera! council ef Nice, can. 3. 
in 780. He is ſo generous however as to allow, p. 111. 
that I have Cabaſſutius on my ſide, but he ought to have 
added that Nat. Alex, ſec. 8. ar. 2. and De Marea, I. 6. 
e. 2. ar. 3. ate guilty of the ſame ſuppoſed error. The 
eoncluding words of the canon are expreſs, as will appear 
to any one who will read them. It is equally inconteſtible 
that the fathers of the ſecond council of Nice underſtood 
the famous fourth canon of the. firſt Nicean council to 
define, that the election of biſhops no leſs than their or- 
dination belonged to the provincial biſhops; nor does the 
practice which obtained in the intermediate time between 
theſe two councils, of permitting the people to teſtify 
their wiſhes, at all interfere with this right of election 
cftabliſhed in the faid canon, and in the 12th and 13th 

of the council of Laodicea, &c. See De Marea, J. 8. 
c. 3. and Van Eſpen, c. 1. a. 4. and likewiſe Scholia in 
n Me. 4. who prove that the yerporoveia Which occurs 
in the ſaid fourth canon, and in can. 1. of the Apoſtelical 
conſtitutions, (ſee atfo Thomaſſ. c. 2. 4. J.) relates to 
election no leſs than to ordination, —At all events, I pre- 
ſome the Layman will hardly deny, what all canonifts af- 
ſert, that every degree of lay interference was excluded 
throughout all the eaſt by the eighth general council, an. 
889. can. 22. It runs thus: This holy and univerſal - 
„ council, ix conformity with former conncilr, defines and 
” prdgrs, that the appointment and conſecration of bi- 
2 16 7 


WF 
growing Teſs peaceable and religious, and the 
clergy more worldly and intereſted, the church 
excluded the laity from exerciſing the privi- 
lege ſhe had hitherto indulged them in, and 


the teſtimony and opinion of the eccleſiaſtical 
body was alone attended to; which right was at 
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* ſhops ſhall be made by the election aud decree of the 
epiſcopal college, and that no prince or grandee hall 
interfere in the election or appointment of any biſhop, 

Ec. left any diſorderly or improper confuſion or con- 

'« tention ſhould take place, eſpecially as it is not fitting 

«© that any grandees or other lay perfaxs ſhould have any 

power in things of this nature, but as it is rather their 

duty to be filent and to wait, until the election of the 
future biſhop i is ue concluded by the ox oma 
"66 © tical college.” | 


. 2  DeMagca, . 2. c. 6. ſays, tha peauls 8 
— the privilege of election, and quotes two paſlages from 
St. Jexom, to ſhew, that there was reaſon to ſuſpeR the 
merits of a biſhop or prieſt elected by the people, and 
that the latter on ſuch. occaſions generally favored their 
o wn. immoralitr, by chooſing a paſtor whoſe life re- 
ſembled their own, rather than a man of pięty. C. 13. 
he ſhews how [rife ſimony was in theſe popular election. 
Thomaſſinus, c. 3. brings inſtances of tumults and in cap. 
33. 2 of violence and murders committed by lay fac- 
tions in theſe popular elections. All ecclefiaſtical hiſtorx 
is full of inſtances of i intrigue, violence, ſchiſm and even 
bloodſned, efpecially in the great patriarchates, during, at 
leaſt, the latter part of the time when the people were per- 
d. to interfere in epiſcopal elections. 
mitxed'to in _— A lage 
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length for the moſt part ſettled in the chapters 
or the cathedral clergy whether ſecular or re- 
gular, This diſcipline, though univerſally. 
praQiſed throughout the church, though deem 
ed at the time, and called ever ſince by eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, the liberty election, though 
ordained or ſanctioned by all the general 
councils chat were held during the time it 
prevailed, my antagoniſt boldly, aſſerts “ was 
<« erroneouſly ſtiled canonical,” p. 77. * 

The time when this latter diſcipline chiefly 
preyailed was while the feudatory ſyſtem. was 


„in  POED 0) #55 | 

be great council of Lateran an. 1215. can. 24 or- 
dains, that ſuch perſon ſhall be eſteemed duly choſen, in 
- whoſe favor the greater or the better part of the chap- 
ters votes ſhall concur. Thomaſſ. c. 33. however ſhews 
chat the illuſtrious and learned Innocent III. and the coun- 
eil of Lateran rather confirmed the eſtabliſhed difcipline 
of the weſt than ordained à new one on this occaſion. 
Van Efpen, in his ſcholia on this canon, vol. 4. ſhews, 
that by the canon law laics were then totally excluded 
from elections. In the council of Conſtance capitular 
elections were claimed as genuine free elections; and 
the council of Baſil eſtabliſhed them as ſuch, Seſſ. 23. re- 
ferving however to the Pope a right of diſpenſing with- 
the ſame for an evidently reaſonable cauſe. The famous 
magna charta of the Gallican church, the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, never attempted to revive the tumultuous ſcenes of 
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| balancing each other's power, the church was 
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at its zenith, during which, the petty prinees 


more independent; but when the ſovereigns 
had collected their ſcattered ſtrength and 
were become for the moſt part abſolute, their 


influence upon the chapters, in fo important 


a buſineſs as the election of biſhops, became, 
as it is natural to ſuppoſe, equivalent to a di- 


reit power; but with this difference that: 


it was indirealy applied. Hence ſcanda- 
lous ſeenes of intrigue, fimony, violence 
even to mutilation, as may be ſeen in the 


French concordate and in other hiſtories, 


were exhibited, to induce the electors to make 
areturn agreeable to the prince; which, if it 
turned out otherwiſe, the temporalities of the 
ſee were of courſe ſeized upon. In theſe cir. 
cumſtances to have recurred to the ancient 
praQiice of popular elections, would have been 
to render infinitely more extenſive all theſe 
diſorders, without removing the cauſe of the 
evil; fince it was in the nature of things thar 


the power of the ſovereign ſhould be predomi- 


nant, and that the elef ſhould be no other 
than whom he himſelf had pitched upon. Tt 


was evidently then more for the peace of the 
church, and for the ſecurity of the morals of 


the * in * and of the clergy in 


9 


tw] 
particular; that, in monarchic forms bf govern, 
ment, the reſpettive princes ſhould be duly 


authorized to recommend to the church per- 
ſons properly qualified to be by her appointed 


to the ſeveral biſhopricks in their dominions. 


This accordingly has been done by various 
eoncordates or other ſimilar inſtruments agreed 
upon between the greater part of the princes 
of Europe and the head paſtors of the church, 
under certain conditions to prevent the nomi- 
nation of unworthy ſubjects. [Theſe agree- 
ments have been received by the univerſal 


church, and ſanQtioned HR the laſt e 


e., :-i5 
Thus every ching falls: into its proper. od 
in rok true ſyſtem of church diſcipline I have 


been laying down: The divine conſtitution of 


the church has ſuffered no violation in the 


various changes ſhe has authoriſed in regard 
to the choice of her paſtors, or when ſhe has 


ſuperſeded the neceſſity of any choice at all, 
becauſe in fact OE eſſential has been 


3 Cone. Trid. rl 23. cap. 1 where the coun, 


eil admoniſhing thoſe to do their duty © who have re- 
« ceived from the holy ſee any right to interfere in the 
. appointment of prelates, or who otherwiſe do inter- 
fete.“ The Fathers add that © for thepreſent they make 
* no changes whatever in this diſcipline.“ 
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F changed, but 2 mere accidental alteration, 


[ 34 ] 


fuited to times and circumſtances, has hap- 


| pened in a point that in no ſort regards the 


eſſence of the epiſcopal character or authority, 
which latter conſiſts in a delegation of a por- 
tion of that juriſdiction which Chriſt has de- 
poſited in his church. Henee -alfo it is no 
grievous wound to her conſtitution that in 
moſt kingdoms the foyereigns bear teſtimony 


to the merits of the paſtors and recommend 


them to the church as fit perſons to receive 
ſpiritual commiſſions from her, but rather it is 
a regulation duly authorized and ſuited to the 
ſpiritual and political aſpett of the chriſtian 


which maintains that the people ſtill have a 


real offeflive power by way of proper ſuffrage and | 
_ eleflion, and that the confirmation of biſhops is 


no more than an approbation of the choice made 


by tie clergy and people, (which latter defeription 


certainly gives no higher idea than that of the 


returning officer of a parliamentary eleſtion 


declaring a candidate to be legally choſen) in 


this fyſtem, I ſay, we muſt aſſert that the uni- 


verſal church has for many hundred years 
laid afide that diſcipline to which the validity 
of canonical eleRions is annexed; conſequent- 


ly during all that time ſpiritual juriſdiQion 
FEE | has 


„ 
has been loſt, and the gates of hell have pre- 
vailed againſt the church. Theſe are the 
neceſſary and palpable conſequences of the 
Layman's ſyſtem. He repeatedly tells us that 
the canons requiring epiſcopal elections to be 
made by the clergy and people are ſtill in 
force; now, on the other hand, it is admitted, 
that uncanonical elections are invalid, and 
that conſecration, however it beſtows the 
power of order, does not beſtow one atom of 
juriſdiction, any more than the mere ordina- 
tion of a prieſt gives him, what are called ſpi- 
ritual faculties, before theſe are lawfully and 
canonically committed to him. When theſe 
oppoſite ſyſtems are clearly underſtood, it 
will appear that they are reducible in a great 
meaſure to this queſtion, Whether or no epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, as diſtin from the epiſco- 
pal order, in other words, the canonical au- 
thority of governing a dioceſe, is or is not of 
right divine? My antagoniſt derives this 
claim from the votes of the clergy and laity 
of the dioceſe, who, he maintains, have a pro- 
per -power of appointing their own paſtors; 
accordingly he admits the epiſcopal elections 
nov going on in France; on the other hand 
I maintain, that the epiſcopal authority is an 
emanation of the divine authority which 
| F 2 Chriſt 
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Obeif has over his church tranſmitted through 
a continued ſucceſſion of paſtors from the 
time of the apoſtles. The favorite maxim 
of the times is that all power is from the peo- 
ple. This may be true, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, with reſpef to the civil power 
of che ſtate; but ſure I am, and Boſſuet has 
above invincibly proved, that this does not 
hold good with reſpect to the ſpiritual W rd 
rity of the church. E 
To ſay one word now concerning the pre- 
ſentation of our Engliſh Catholic Biſhops; 
it is proper the Layman ſhould know, what he 
appears to be ignorant of, that this right is 
veſted in the ſurviving prelates; in which 
reſpe& our diſcipline comes nearer to the 
praQice of antiquity than that of moſt other 
churches*. Who, give me leave to aſk, are 
* The Layman accufes me p- 25. of wiſhing to deprive 
our biſhops of the good report of thoſe who are without, and 
very pointedly i intimates, p. 74+ that this is actually the 
caſe with reſpect to the prelate of our own diſtri, In 
my laſt letter I repeated the names of all the biſhops wha 
have ſuccefliyely governed this diſtri, and I have main- 
| rained, what has not been controyerted but admitted, 
that no portion of the church, during the ſame period, 
enn boaſt of a ſucceſſion of more edifying and apoſtolical 
| TO: PP NO.” As to our preſent worthy 
| prelate, 
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ſo likely to be acquainted with the merits of 
our Catholic - clergy, with the requiſite quali- 
fications for this important charge, or with 
the local circumſtances, as the Biſhops them- 
ſelves are? I vill add, who have ſo warm an 
_ Intereſt in the credit and the proſperity of 
their religion, who ſo likely to be exempt 
from partial views and family influence as 
they? So ill-grounded is the declamation of 
the Layman p. 73- and of other ill-informed 
perſons concerning the ignorance of the chief 
paſtor, of the merits of the clergy of England 
and the wants of the people, as if he were 
guided by chance or favor, and not by fixed 
and unexceptionable rules, in this jmportant 
buſineſs|* | 

From 


prelate, it is notorious, that he had no other recommenda- 
tion under heaven, than the good teftimony of thoſe who are 
avithout, to raiſe him to the chair of his ſfaint-like pre- 
N | 


lt is an eaſy thing to amuſe the people with an idea 
of their own importance and power, but the fact is, they 
always are and muſt be governed, and the only queſtion 
in the preſent caſe is, whether their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors 
or ſome one or two lay perſonages of diſtinction, whoever 
happen to be of the moſt conſequence amongſt the Eng- 
lim Catholics in point of wealth and abilities, are likely 
to conſult beſt their OR Wy” We have juſt 


ſeen 


* 
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From what has been ſaid the moſt igno- 
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1 rant perſon will have learned, that what pro- 


| | | ſeen the experiment of popular eleRions to biſhoprics tried 
| in France, and what is the deſcription of the perſons re- 
turned by theſe mobbiſh meetings as fit ſucceſſors of the 
| i apoſtles? I will not compare them with the orthodox 
| | prelates, for, as there is no feciety, ſo there is no compari» 
| n beravixt light and darkneſs, Mr. Burke ſays their cha- 
an | raftersareſuch * that the church- wardens ought to take 
| * ſecurity of them for the church-plate before they per- 
| e mit them to officiate.” Certain it is that theſe hire · 
1 lings, vhs have wat entered by the door of e. bus . 
= have got into it by another way, on every occaſion, betray. 
| a conſciouſneſs of their unworthineſs and i incompetency 
i to exerciſe the high office they have uſurped, "Monſieur 
Rp Philibert, of the department of Ardennes, humbly begs 
| of the Archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe dioceſe his pre. 
EH tended biſhopric is ſituated, to give him that juriſdic- 
| tion, which he is conſcious he could not receive by his 
| ſchiſmatical inſtitution. The new prelate of Rhennes, 
| EE 4—. haunted bythe terrors of a guilty conſcience, like Judas, | 
if is defirous of reſtoring the price of his iniquity, and of . 
1 following his real biſhop into voluntary exile; in conſe - 
„ quence of which he ĩs detained in his epiſcopal palace by 
national guards. Cardinal Lomenie, in his letter to the 
Pope, acknowledges, that his fears but not his will con · 
ſſented to take the civic oath, and ſays he dreads the con · 
ſequence of his being preſſed to conſeerate the new ſchif- 
matical biſhops. Even the Biſhop of Autun acknow- 
ledges, that though he ſwore willingly, yet that he has the 
ſame difficulty in regard to conſecration; making uſe of 
2 witty but profane equivocation to excuſe kinſelf; | 
Maſſtcurs I; jure, maid Je we ſacye peu. 
per'y 


„ 
perly conſtitutes a biſhop is his confirmation, 
or, as it is now called, his inſtitution or pro- 
viſion. By this he is inveſted with divine 
juriſdiction over a certain portion of the flock 
of Chriſt; by this he derives, through an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of hiſhops, during eigh- 
teen centuries, a portion of that authority 
which Chriſt immediately communicated to 
his apoſtles. This is called in the council of 
Nice * To #vpec, the ſtrength of the election, and 
hence all the fathers and canons are ſo explicit 
and emphatical with reſpeR to it. As aproof 
of this we muſt remember that the inſtant a 
prelate is confirmed or inſtituted by due ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority, he is, and always was 1 
eſteemed a real biſhop; whereas there never 
was an inſtance of a prelate, although conſe- 
crated, being eſteemed the lawful 1 of * 


* Can. 4. © Firmitas eorum quis perbbituy Per wn 
0. quamque provinc iam metropolitanotribuatur epiſcopo.” 
Can. 6. Illud autem generaliter clarum eſt, quod fi quis 
præter ſententiam metropolitani fuerit factus epiſco- 
«* pus, hunc magna ſynodus definivit epiſcopum eſſe non 
poſſe.“ See alſo conſtit. apoſ. can. 35, &c,—Van Eſ- 
pen, tit. 14. ſhews that an election, however approved by 
the metropolitan and biſhops, conferred no epiſcopal autho« 
rity, wullzm jus ad rem, any more than it would do now, 
without confirmation. 


* renn 0. 29. 2. 6. 


: 


dioceſe 


| | prone till eng received ſuch — 4 
- can 


fe 1 ven * capi 5. ee ; 
pal confirmation with ſaying, © In the ſame manner as 
« formerly the perſon elected by the Clergy and people, 
% Or nominated by the prince, was not conſidered as the 
« paſtor or biſhop of the vacant church before he was 
« confirmed and ordained to be its paſtor and biſhop by 
1 the metropolitan and provincial: biſhops ; ſo, in like 
«© manner, by the common eccleſiaſtical law that prevails, " 
« at preſent, thoſe who are choſen by the cathedral chap- 
«4 ters, or nominated by the ſovereign princes, cannot 
« interfere in the adminiftration of the dioceſe, either in 
« ſpiritual or temporal concerns, on any pretext whatſo- +2 
ever, before the decree of their confirmation is expe · 
« dited ; becauſe, as the pontiff ſays, cap. 67. de elec. 
2 "us ane ought te afſume to himſelf the honour except, Tike 
* Maron; be be called by God, Heb. v. Att. 7, "Tt: 
is therefore by means of confirmation, or of the pa- 
«« pal proviſion, that a true paſtor and biſhop is conſtitut- 
« ed, and that he becomes fully competent to exerciſc 
* the whole paſtoral and epiſcopal charge, which he can 
« adminifter in quaity of biſhop and ordinary paſtor of 
1 the church, as all canoniſts teach by common conſent,” 
—Cabaſſut. theor. et prax. J. 4. c. 7. ſays, © He who is 
** choſen or nominated biſhop cannot exerciſe any ſpirit · 
* ual juriſdiction until he be confirmed by the holy See, But 
as ſoon as he is inſtituted and confirmed by the pope, 
although he be not yet conſecrated, can perform eve- 
« ry thing that relates to juriſdiftion, but not what re- 
« lates to epiſcopal order.” Thus, he ſhews, he is com- 
petent to ex communicate, give faculties, &c. but hot 
to confer order, conſecrate altars, ECL, 4. cap. 1. «A 
«© biſhop 


© 


TS 
ed can diſpenſe eccleſiaſtical faculties for 
preaching, abſolving and adminiſtering the ſa- 
draments, as well before as after he is conſes 
erated biſhop; nay, though he himſelf ſhould 
be incapable of exercifing the whole of theſe 
faculties, in conſequence of his not having 
received prieſtly ordination, We ſee then 
that it is not election or nomination, nor even 
valid conſectation, that confers epiſcopal au- 
thority, but an actual commiſſion from the 
church to this effect, which is conferred by 
confirmation or inſtitution. A biſhop, how- 
ever ee conſcerated, that has not been 


I biſhop, 8 is choſen and who is appointed by the pope 
0 to a certain dioceſe and confirmed, though he be not 
* confecrated, has the right of the external tribimal, 
ve which he can exerciſe himſelf by excommunicating, 

* ſuſpending, or abſolving from cenſure : he has alſo the 
right of the internal tribunal in the ſacrament of pe- 
«© nance, but he cannot exerciſe it in perſon, but only 
re by his defegates, if he be not himſelf à prieſt, ”——1 
leave the reader to compare theſe paſſages with the fol- 
lowing confident affertions of the Layman 5 ** Nothing is 
by me aſſerted but what is with equal or greater ſtreſs 
* enforced by Cabaſſutius, page 29. Cabaſſutins does 
«© not in any place inſinuate that the pope has a right to 
„che confirmation, much leſs to the nomination of bi- f 
ſhops, page lvi.— By none of the church laws is the 
& conſent of the Roman pontiff required to an ordina- 


*© tion, page 52. | | | 5 
G canonically 


e 
canonically inſtituted to a certain dioceſe or 
diſtri, would be preciſely in the ſituation of 
a prieſt lawfully ordained, but deſtitute of 
ſpiritual faculties, whoſe abſolution in the ſa- 
crament of penance the council of Trent, 


ſeſſ. 14. cap. 7. has declared to be invalid. 


This important truſt has at various times 
been exerciſed by the apoſtles themſelves, 


by the three great patriarchs, by the provin- 
cial councils, and by the metropolitans ; but 


for ſeveral hundred years paſt it has been re- 
ſerved to the Pope alone“. Whether this 
juriſdiction, at leaſt in the weſtern patriarch- 


ate, originally came from the holy See, and 


by the actual diſcipline of the church has only 
reverted back to the ſource from whence it 
came, as the preſent Pope intimates in his late 


u Eſpen, cap. 4. ar. 5. At preſent the confirma- 
* tion of all biſhops belongs to the Roman pontiff, in 
% conformity with the decrees of the council of Trent.“ 


© Seffe 24. cap. 1. de Elec. Cum inquiſitio de perſoni pro- 
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movenda perfecta fuerit ea in inſtrumentum publicum 
« redata cum toto teſtimonio et profeſſione fidei ab eo 
* {nominato aut electo) facta, quam primum ad Sanc, 
*« Pontificem omuino tranſmittatur, ut ipſe ſummus pon- 
« tifex plena totius negotii ac perſonarum notitia habiti 
** pro gregis dominici commodo de illis, ſi idonei per 


* examen ſeu per inquifitionem factam reperti fucrint, 


«« cccleſiis poſſit utilius providere,”— 


he. - ” | brief, 


„„ 
brief, or whether this privilege has been re- 
ſerved to the Pope, as certain others have 
been, by the concurring voice of the paſtors, 
is a queſtion that was warmly debated without 
being decided in the council of Trent, ſeſſion 
21. It is not my plan, nor is it of the ſmal- 
leſt 


See the ſpeech of Lainez, detailed by Pallavicini, 
fl. 18. c. 15. in favour of the papal claim, which was eon- 
fidered as a prodigy of argumentation and eloquence. 

Thomaſſinus, c. 8. proves that, by the 6th canon of the 
firſt general council of Nice, the pope was acknowledged 
to have the right of confirming and ordaining all the bi- 
ſhops of the weſtern patriarchate; and in the paſſage cited 
by the Layman from the ſame chapter, he ſays no more 
than that the Pope did not generally exerciſe that right, not 
that he was deſtitute of a claim to it: on the contrary, he 
derives the privileges of the metropolitans, who generally 
confirmed the biſhops of their provinces, from St, Peter 
and his ſucceſſors; and he obſerves, that when the apoſ- 
tles, and chiefly the prince of the apoſtles, created metro- 

politan ſees, they did not diveſt themſelves of their right 
over theſe or the inferior biſhoprics, He ſays, ar. 7. 
Again and again muſt we inculcate that the authority 
of certain biſhops over other biſhops who are equally 
4 ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, ariſes from the imitation and 
the exertion of that prerogative which Chriſt confer- 
ed on St. Peter in placing him over the other apoſtles,” 
Nat. Alex. ſec. 8. cap. 5. ſhews that the popes had the 
right of confirming all the biſhops of the weſt, and aſligns 
the reaſons why they did not in general make uſe of it. 
Hoek, vel. 3. p. 443+ aſſerts that the popes had a right 
28 | | G 3 of 
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leſt conſequence to enter into ſuch ſcholaſtic 
queſtions; it is ſufficient for the preſent pur- 


in 


of confirming all metropolitans, and that they exerciſed 
it by thoſe vicars whom (it is well known) they had in 
various parts of the weſt, The Layman aſks with an air 
of triumph, in the words of Fra. Paolo, why if the popes | 
had this right it was never exerciſed for a thouſand years? 
and he aſſerts that the ſtory of St, Chryſologus being ap- 
pointed and ordained at Rome is a legend. Nat, Alex. 
however: admits this fact, which is totally unconnected 
with the miracle, and De Marca, Thomaſſin, &c. demon- 
ftrate that the other archbiſhops. of Ravenna, no leſs than 
thoſe of Aquileia and Milan, were obliged to receive their 
confirmation from Rome. They ſhew at large how the 


popes delegated this power, at the very gates of Conſtan- 


tinopte, to their vicars in Illyria. Thomaſſ. &c. proves 


from Jobn the deacon that St. Gregory the Great ap- 


| ted prelates to many diſtant churches, thoſe among 
EE ny whom he himſelf judged to. be worthy. 


Many are the inſtances of the prelates of this country re- 
: ceiving their confirmation, and ſometimes theip nomina- 
tion, from Rome. F find-in Gul. Malm. three of them, 


Aldred' of York, Guiſo of Wells, and Walter of Here- 
ford; travelling in company to Rome for this purpoſe, 
Bur not to multiply examples, I ſhall ſatisfy, myſelf with 
one ſelected from che earlieſt hiſtory of our church, 
and of the moſt inconteſtablę authority. Bede, I. 4. c. * 
tells us that in 668 Pope Vitalien appointed and conſe- 


A erated St, OR CNT EEO II e 


| ame foo Aber Hadrian, e eee. 
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poſe TI? according to the actual diſcipline of 
the church, the Pape is at preſent the only 
channel through which eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion can be derived to biſhops. There is no 
catholic biſhop in the world, nor has there 
been for ſeveral centuries, who has been con- 
__ frtmedor inſtituted by any other prelate ; and 
though the exerciſe of this right was not al- 
ways confſined to the Pope, yet there are in- 
numerable inſtances in every age of prelates 
going to Rome for inſtitution and ordination. 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof af the aftual 
laus of the church than her univerſal diſci- 
pline: the council of Trent fanQtions this diſ- 
cipline in the moſt unequivocal manner with 
reſpedt to the whole church, at the ſame time 
that it admits of the privileges and cuſtona af 
different places in the article of preſentations 
and nominatians, by declaring that it makes 
no change in that particular. 
The author in his fecond letter admits 
_ this authority of inſtitution in the Pope where. 
ever the council of Trent is received; but he 
denies it is receiyed' by the Catholics of this 
kingdom, p. 84. It is notorious however that 


whatſoever with the Engliſh.nation ; to which Archbiſhop | 
Parker, Aug. Brit, tells us, the * willingiy ſub- 


„ 


the 
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the Pope exercifed the prerogative in queſtion 
in this kingdom, and every where elſe, before 
the council of Trent was held, which, it is to 
be obſerved, did not introduce a new diſci- 
pline, but confirmed an' old one; whereas 
thoſe canons, which he holds out as obligatory 
in regard to elections, never had force at all in 
this kingdom, nor was there ever ohe bi- 
Hop, from the days of St. Auguſtin, elected 
and ordained in conformity with them. With 
reſpe& to the authority of the council of 
Trent, which this layman has the pre ſumption 
to fay gives too much authority to the Ro- 
man pontiff,”” 1 Let. p. 9. let us hear our 
learned Dod: he ſays, the council of Trent 
as never received with ſolemnity in Eng- 
* land, but it is believed that no catholic will 
ye preſume to rejett it, either as to dottrinal | 
* matters or thoſe regarding wn. own we 


William of Malmſbury teſtifies, J. 3. * Gat in be 
* time of the Saxons the election of biſhops was in the 
_  * hands of the clergy and monks.” In his account of 
me election of St. Elphege the martyr to the ſee of 
Wincheſter, he tells us, that the monks and clergy diſa- 
greeing about the choice of a prelate, St. Dunſtan, who | 
was then archbiſhop of Canterbury, made uſe of his righe 
of metropolitan, by appointing the above - holy 
* 


1 maln 
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I ſhall cloſe this article concerning inſti- 
tution with the words of his preſent Holineſs, 
in his brief addreſſed to the church of France, 
dated April the 1gth of the preſent year, in 
which he pronounces the new elected prelates 
deſtitute of juriſdilion, and their conſecration ſa- 
crilegious. The right of inſtitution belongs 
« to the holy See alone, according to the ca- 
« nons of the council of Trent; and there- 
fore if any biſhop or metropolitan arrogate 
* to himſelf this right, we ſhall be obliged, in 
* virtue of our apoſtolic miniſtry, to declare 
« ſchiſmatics both the biſhop who confirms 
and the perſon ſo confirmed.“ He adds, 
page 30. © This power of conferring juriſdic- 
tion, by the new diſcipline which has been 
received for ſeveral ages, and confirmed by 
e general councils and the different concor- 
e dates, cannot appertain even to metropoli- 
© tans, but (having returned to the ſource 
from whence it came) reſides alone in the 
e holy See, in ſuch ſort that, to uſe the words 
« of the council of, Trent, the Roman pontiff, 
« by the duty of his office, appoints prelates to eue- 
y ſee. Hence no lawful conſecration can 
* take place in the whole catholic church, but 
e in virtue of the ordinance of the See Apol- 


” tolic.“ — 
20 Such 


may indeed rebel againſt them, but we cannot 


14 J 
Zauch are the-aQtual laws of the church be⸗ 
yond: the reach of irreligious policy, demo- 
cratic fury and temporary revolutions. We 


overturn them. We may leap. out of the 
bark of Peter, but we cannot alter its ſteady 
courſe. That ſmall degree of exertion (which 


© the Layman calls us to make) will remove 


©. theſe difficultics,”” by enabling us to quit 
the church where this diſcipline is eſtabliſhed ; 


but our utmoſt force cannot affea, in the 


ſmalleſt degree, the diſcipline itſelf. Had we 
followed the Layman's advice we ſhould have 
communicated with. the French ſchiſmatics, 
who, inconſiderable as are our numbers, would 
be glad to be countenanced by us. alone out 

of alt the churches of Chriſtendom 4 but, by 


| „ ee have had biſhops without 


inferior paſtors without ſpiritual 


= and we ourſelves ſhould have been 


in a ſtate of rebellion. n the univerſal 


church. 


It is not 8 md hw 
mentioned only, that we are called upon by 


the Layman to adopt that admirable ſyſtem of 


lay theology called the civil conſtitution of the 


clergy of France, which: gr eee has 
« tical 


in bon late brief declared to be partly here. 


* 
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* des ad partly fchifmatical, and eie where 
alt te the aſſemblage and compound eſſenee 

* of many herefies; Congeries & fuceus pluri- 
un færeſum; you are allo required to imi- 
tate another moſt unjuſtifiable and ſchiſmati- 
car attempt of that oy aſſembly which has 
fubverted the foundations of the antient Gal- 
lican church, in pretending with the inferior 
elergy t6 erett new biſhoprics, or rather, to 
unite ſeveral into one. Now the ſame ar- 
guments which prove that it is-not in the 
power of unauthoriſed perfons to appoint bi- 


ſhops, equally hold good againft their claim 
to efeA of unite biſhoprics : fince this is equal- 


ly a bigh act of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, by 
which the flock of Chriſt is divided into ſepa- 
rate elafſes, and ſubjetted to particular pre- 
ſates.- This power which, as we learn from 
the great African council, can. 65. has ſome- 
times belon ged to metropolitans and provineiał 
councils, is at prefent, as we are expreſsly aſs 
ſured in the council of Trent, e 24. cap. 13. 
_— to the holy See “. Now to adopt 

i the 


2 ep. 131. ad Mediol. That holy and enlight- 


ened man, who ſpoke with ſuch freedom to popes, and who 


was incapable of flattering them, as the Layman allows, 
iererthelefs expreſſes himſelf as follows in regard to the 
A prerogative 


* 1 4 | 
the ſyſtem of the Layman, in attempting by 
our own authority “ to transform theſe foreign 
« emiſſaries,” as he calls our prelates, into 
„ Engliſh biſhops, 1 Let. p. 1g. we evident- 
ly arrogate to ourſelves the right of erecting 
- thoſe diſtricts appointed by the Pope for the 
exerciſe of his delegated power into ordinary 
_ epiſcopal ſees, or rather of compreſſing twen- 
ty-four biſhoprics into four. He aſks why we 
ſhould not follow the example of our apoſtle 
St. Auguſtin in this particular, who did not 
exaQly adhere to the diviſion of ſees that had 
prevailed in the time of the Britons? I an- 
' ſwer, for this plain reaſon ; becauſe we bave 
no due authority for this purpoſe. St. Au- 
guſtin, as Bede ſhews J. 1. c. 29. had a parti- 
cular commiſſion from Pope Gregory the 
Great to this effect; he even received juriſ- 
diction over all the Welſh biſhops, as I de- 
monſtrated in my laſt letter. Beſides, though 


| the Layman thinks four biſhoprics ſufficient 
| | | in 


preroga ogative in queſtion. The plenitude of power over 
< all the churches in the univerſe, by a ſingular privilege, 
is given to the apoſtolic ſee. This ſee can erect new 
t biſhoprics where none have exiſted before, if it judges 
it to be for the general good. - Amongſt thoſe which 
, exiſt at preſent, it can depreſs ſome and raiſe o- 
*« thers. It can appoint biſhops to be archbiſhops, and 
vice yerſa, if there appears a neceſity for ſo doing.” 
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in our preſent circumſtances, other perſons 
may think four too few, or that one is enough. 
In ſhort, each county, city and congregation, 
in the caſe propoſed, would be at liberty to 
decide for itfelf, and univerſal church anar- 
chy would be the evident conſequence of the 
adoption of his ſyſtem. 

In ſpeaking of the conſequences of popu- 
lar elections in my former letter, I mentioned 
the confuſion and tumults it would occaſion 
to aſſemble ten or twenty thouſand perſons in 
ſuch a diſtri as that of London for the buſi- 
neſs 'in queſtion. For, were the Layman's 
ſcheme lawful and practicable, it would not be 
a dozen or ten dozen individuals met at a 
tavern, who would be permitted to tranſact an 
affair of this magnitude, To obviate this ob- 
jection the Layman propoſes, that the ſuffrages 
of the people ſhould be collected at the diffe- 
rent chapels. © But give me leave to aſk, how 
this would accord with the ancient diſcipline, 
which he tells us we are bound to follow, and 
which required that the buſineſs ſhould be 


In like manner Ivo of Charters, the great canoniſt of his 
age, writing to diſſuade Pope Paſchal from erecting a new 
biſhopric at Tournay, acknowledges this right to be veſt- 
<d in the Pope. © We do not deny that the holy See can 
extend or contract biſhoprics, if it be for the utility of 
At cigig cp of God, and there be nodanger of a ſchiſm.” 
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ſettled at one time and in one place, under the 
direction of the metropolitan. and other bi- 
ſhops? and how would this method preyvent- 
intrigue, ſimony, ſedition and violence? What 
better ſecurity ſhould we have than there is 
in France againſt Socinians and other infidels 
eleQting catholic biſhops? The only remedy 
in this caſe would be for each voter to pro- 
duce a certificate of his having complied with 
che eſſential duties which the church exacts, 
as the terms of belonging to her, from every 
catholic at Eaſter, Alas! to this propoſal, 
there is reaſon to fear, a. malt numeraus and 
powerful oppoſition would be made. Let us 
hear on the preſept ſuhject that viſe. and ExPC= 


to oa. ingereſts of Chriſtianity: his 
words cannot be repeated too often. Speak- 
ing of the fanatic principle in favor of popu. 
lar elections to biſhoprics and parochial 
cures, ® Mr. e Ps * This, in the prev 


- A 88 part of PR Layman's arguments "93 

authorities equally militate in favour of the popular elec- 
tion of inferior as of ſuperior paſtors, in the ſame manner 
as iʒ nom practiſed in France, But I have not yet heard of 
officiating clergyman to the votes of the people. I have 
heard indeed of a certain congregation where a few fac- 
tions individuals, who were diſſatisfied with a moſt regu- 

ö — 
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" Fw date of ihe world, would be the laſt 
® corruption of the church, and the utter 
| #* ruin of the clerical charaQter,” Then ad- 
verting to the abuſes to which the attainment 
of church preferment is liable in the preſent 
ſyſtem, he goes on, But that other mode, viz, 
* of eccleſiaſtical canvaſs, ſubjetts it infinitely 
* more ſurely and more generally to all the 
evil arts of low ambition, which, operating 
on and through greater numbers, will pro- 
te duce miſchief in ne Reflect. on 
Fr. Rev. £256 

And what after all is the pretence for at- 
tempting theſe violent and ſchiſmatical inno- 
vations? The Layman pretends it is to remove 
the prejudices of Proteſtants againſt a power 
which the pope exerciſes without complaint | 
in every proteſtant country as well as in this, 
Give me leaye to ſay, that this violent outcry 
againſt a ſpiritual ſuperior, whoſe only arms 
are prayers and tears, is artificial, and chiefly 
prevails amongſt the Catholics who are infe&+ 
ed with a fondneſs for French innovations. 
I have heard the language of the legiſlators 
of Britain in both their nen and I am 


lar, learned 7 zealous 3 came with the 1 
man's book in their hands, to prove that they had a right 


to diſplace him; but I muſt add, that the ſituation in 
* Was * 88 
| clearly 
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_  Qearly juſtified in ſaying that, it is not Rome, 
| but France they are afraid of. It is not that 
church diſcipline, which is the model of their 
a and which keeps a part of their ſubjects 


der and in peace; but it is that very doc- 
trine which has deſtroyed. the pope's power 
in France, and which, by calling on the peo- 
ple to exerciſe their pretended rights, has in- 
troduced anarchy both in church and ſtate, 
that they are with reaſon zealous of. My an- 
tagoniſt is diſpleaſed with the charge I have 
brought againſt his ſyſtem of being calculated 
to occaſion confuſion in the eſtabliſhed church 
no leſs than in our-own. But he has not re- 
ſuted that charge; he bas ſaid nothing to 
ſhew why the members of that church, which 
profefies? to make antiquity its guide, may 
not, upon his principle, avail themſelves of 
the firſt favourable opportunity to ſeize on a 
right, from which he repreſents them as being 
now withheld only by force, 1 Let. „ 80 
far from that, he proceeds to maxims more 
extenſively miſchievous. All government, 
* he ſays, is inſtituted for the benefit of ſo. 
e ciety-:\ whenever therefore any conſiderable 

* inconveniencies are felt by the people, in 
&« « conſequence of the laws enacted, they have 
* an undoubted right to require their aboli- 
« tion or altegation,”” 2 Let, p. 89. 

$4189 | : Dr | I return 
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I return to the ſubje& of ordinary biſſlops, 


a ſay, that having proved it to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary our biſhops ſhould be inſti- 
tuted by the pope, who alone is the fountain 


ol that juriſdiction and miſſion, which, accord- 


ing to the canons of the church and the word 


of God & is the eſſence of epiſcopal authority; 


and it being equally certain, and admitted by 
all Catholics, that in all great queſtions con- 
cerning faith or diſcipline we are bound to 
have recourſe to him +; in theſe circumſtan- 
ces, I ſay, the preſent ſyſtem of being bene 
ed by apoſtolical vicars with foreign titles, at 

the ſame time that it is better calculated for 


unity, is much leſs invidious to government 


than that of our having ordinary biſhops with 
Engliſh titles. For ſhould this alteration ever 


take place, our biſhops, in conformity with the 
practice of all other churches, muſt take their 


titles, not from the diſtricts they | govern, as 
the Layman pretends, but from their cathe- 
dral cities; and inſtead of vicars apoſtolic of 
the weſtern, northern and ſouthern diſtriQs, 


Trid. Seſſ. 23. can. J. Si quis dixerit epiſcopos 
qui nec ab eceleſiaſticà & canonica poteſtate rite ordinati, 
nec miſi ſunt, ſed aliunde veniunt legitimos eſſe verbi & a 

| cramentorum miniſtros; anathema fit. : 

- Quomodo prædicabunt, niſi mittantur, Rom *. 7 Is 
"IF: Concil eps Uh, 35 by To e | 
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ve mould ſee paſtoral inſtruktions 1 iſſued to 


| the Catholics of England in the names of the 


biſhops of Bath, York and London. 

The real reaſon why the preſent diſciplins 
prevails amongſt us, is becauſe it is ſuited to 
our fituation as'a miſſion, being the ſame by 
which all other miffions from England to A- 
byſlinia, and from Abyſimia to China, are 
governed. Let us firſt have an eſtabliſhed 
Elergy, inſtead of our preſent apoſtolical miſ- 


 Honaries, before we pretend to ſpurn at apoſ- 


tolical vicars, and require to have ordinary 
biſhops; or rather, inſtead of the preſent me- 
Jancholy face which religion wears, let there 
be ſome diſtant appearance of that happy 
event when the preſent difcipline, by virtue 
of that very authority which eſtabliſhed it, will 
yield to the ordinary plan of church govern- 
merit. I will inſert below an extract from 
the brief of Greg. XV. conſtituting the firſt 
apoſtolical vicar, which will throw ſome light 
on the ſabje& in queſtion®. As the different | 
7 2, ET miffions 
e Quod ſi, per Det gratiam, aliquando fides catholica 

in Anglia revixerit, adeo ut in ſedibus omnibus epiſco- 
palibus & archiepiſcopalibus, quz ibidem olim creatz 
« confirmatz, et ſtab ilitæ ſunt, virĩ eatholiciet idone: 


A oxdinariet conſtituĩ potueriat volumus et declaramus, 


«« quod poteſtas omnis et juriſdictio prædicto epiſcopo 
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miſſions have been ſet on foot by ths. boly 
See; ſo they have ever been under its ſpecial. 
direction, until the churches have become 
ſufficiently numerous and vell eſtabliſhed to 


be ſubjetted to che ordinary bierarchy, which, 


however perfeat in itſelf, 1 muſt inform the 
Layman, does not require to be perfect in 
each particular place. Natalis Alexander re- 
marks, that miſſions were ever under the ſpecial 
juriſdiction of the holy See, in his account of 
the diſcipline of each century, and it is other- 
wiſe well known to thoſe who are verſed in 
church hiſtory. I formerly quoted the words 
of Innocent I. in teſtimony that allthe churches 
of the weſt, which exiſted in his time, whether 


in Italy, Spain, France, Sicily or Africa, (in 
relation to the laſt mentioned we have the 


teſtimony alſo of Tertullian) were converted 
by miſſioners from the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. 
We have a more certain account of the for- 


mation of the different Churches in the Britiſh 


iſlands, Germany and the whole north of Eu- 


rope, and every one knows that the miſſions 


ſet on foot for this purpoſe all originated 


66 que habeat prædictus in Angliam, five perſonas aliquay 
0s ibidem degentes, auRoritatem et juriſdictionem, donee 
2 ad ſedem aliquam epiſcopalem. fuerit clectus et tranſla- 


* tus,” Apud Dod. Ow” p. 466. 5 
| | with 


«© ad Þ 
„ * 
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with the hbly See, and that thofe holy men 
ho felt à divine call, Hike 88. Boniface, 
Willibrord, Birinus, &c. to preach the goſ- 
pel to infidel nations, always conceived it 
neeeffaty to apply to Rome for a miffon 
to this effebt: which authority was confer- 
fed upon them in different degrees and 
forms. Amongſt the biſhops ſome were con- 
fecrated for particular ſees by the pope's or- 
tet, and received power to erett other ſees, 


While the greater number were, what were cal- 
led, regionary biſhops without any biſhoprics, 


but with jurifdiaion over all thofe perſons 
whom they might. convert: ſath were SS. 


Swibert, Crobinian, Urſmar 1 Boniface of 
KRuſſia, Birinus, and a thouſand more whoſe 


hiſtory and even whoſe names I have not lei- 
kure to repeat. Now 1 maintain, in oppoß 


Mmifhonaries, including St. Alito, ard the 


reſt of the Engliſh apoſtles, were, in the ſtrict L 


Our ſacred biographer ſpeaking of this ſaint, who 
"Honrithed 5 in the 7th century, ſays, * he became the 


* Spolfie bf 'ſyera! dikricts in the Rioceſts of Cam- 
 * bray, Arras, Tournay, &c. by virtue of a commiſſion 


ben the bey See he exerciſed the functions of à bi- 
: His predeceſfor St. Landelin, and his two ſuc- 
ors SS. Ermin and Theodulph, were invelted with 


ſenſe 


ta 1 


| ſenſe ofthe word, apoſtolic vicars when 1 
entered on their ſacred charge, as ours are, 
except that the diſcipline of the church did 
nat require then, as it does naw, that no hi- 
ſhops ſhould be conſecrated without a title, 
which is the reaſon why our biſhops, who are. 


wall arfained ſor the Engliſh miſſion, are 
+... conſecrated” 


*The whole argumentation of the Layman, when pro- 
perly examined, will be found to be directed againſt the 
unoffending foreign titles of our biſhops. How little 
our bjſhops are concerned in what certain prelates might 
have advanced in their diſcourſes at the council of Trent 

_ againſt mere titular biſhops, and how fraydulently the 
Layman cites their authority to prove his alarming poſi- 
tion, that our biſhops have not the power of the keys,” 
(1 Let. p. 11.) will appear from the following words of 
Van Eſpen, b. 1. Ti. 13. c. 4. From what has been 
<< already ſaid, it is cafy to gather that the complaints 
< made aga inſt titular biſhops neither now are, nor erer 
«5. were pointed at thoſe biſhops who are conſecrated 
„ with the view of ſerving churches which have a catha- 

s lic clergy and people to feed and rule, but Who, far 2 
4 prudential reaſons, arg required to remain concealed | 
under the title or name of ſome foreign church in the 

, power of the inſidels; though, in reality, they ate or- 
4. dained the biſhops and paſtors of the aforeſaid catholic 
© churches. Thus wrote Van Eſpen when. he was a ca- 
4holic profeſſor at Louvain, What he afterwards wrote 
when he fided with the Janſeniftical ſchiſmatics of U- 
brecht, and withdrew , ee . nor care. 
eee 70 eee "BW 
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conſecrated with foreign titles. For give me 
leave to aſk how thoſe biſhops could have or- 
dinary juriſdiction who were not conſecrated 
for ordinary ſees? The fact is, che juriſdic- 
tion of each one of them, as it is eaſy to prove, 
was immediately delegated to them by the 
| holy See ®, which interfered on a thouſand 
occafions in enlarging or abridging it. 


It is remarkable however that, even in the paſſage which 
_ the Layman cites in the concluſion of his letter, he de- 
ſcribes it as being the office af the pope to appoint the 
biſhap of Utrecht, and only maintains that this ought ta 
have been an ordinary and not a vicar apoſtnlic. | 
St. Gregory the Great, in a letter to Eulagius, pa- 
triarch of Antioch, ſays, chat he had cauſed St. Auguſtin 
to be conſecrated by the biſhops in Germany, i. e. by the 
French biſhops, St. Birinus in like manner feeling a call 
to preach to the Engliſh, received conſecration from Aſ- 
terius of Genoa by the expreſs appointment of Pope Ho- 
norius, u ho at the ſame time gave him a ſpecial commiſ- 
Fon to preach in this iſland, which, being near forty years 
after St. Auguftin's arrival, could not be done without a 
virtual reftriion of the juriſdiftion of the former biſhops. 
I cannot help once more citing the words of Pope Gre- 


| | -gory, addreſſed to St. Auguſtin, Bede, I. 2. c. 21. We 


„ give you no power over the prelates of Gaul, becauſe 
d e eee ee eee the pall from our pre- 
deceſſors, whom therefore we ought not to deprive of 
be But we commit to you an authority 
ee ee e Britain, that you may inſtruct 
7: their ignorance, ſtrengthen their weakneſs, and correſt 
* e depravity by your 3 Mm The 
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The Layman ſeems to have no , difficulty 
in acknowledging the reſemblance I have 
pointed out to yau between his ſyſtem and. 
that eſtabliſhed by the National Aſſembly of 
France, 2 ſyſtem which, as his holineſs re- 
marks in his late brief, is contrived for the 
| Purpoſe of extirpating the catholic religion. 
In the following paſſage he approves of 
. thoſe proceedings in which the very eſſence 
of the French ſchiſm conſiſts. . The late 
„ regulations made in France,” fays he P» 
111. © have taken from the court of Rome 
* the right of - confirming the . biſhops of 
that kingdom, but this reſumption of the 
* right of confirmation affetts not the reli. 
* gion of the biſhops or of their flocks: and 
« if any biſiop ele& ſhould, contrary to the 
n rules now eſtabliſhed, apply to Rome for 
es bulls of confirmation, he would violate the 
e Jaws of his country: and he could not pre- 
* tend that the penalties he might incur by 
«* ſuch a proceeding would be inflicted on ac- 
count of his religion. The ſame muſt be 
tt ſaid of the catholic biſhops of this coun- 
* try.“ See alſo the wiſh he expreſſes p. 8g, 
to ſee our terms of communion. with the pope 
reduced within the ſame narrow bounds as in 
" Franpe> As m adverſary i is glad to ſupport 


hig 
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his opinions by the authority of a lay aflembly 
which has torn France from the boſom of the 
chureh, and which conſiſts for the moſt part 
of ptoſeſſed inſidels and matęrjaliſts, ſo, 1 am 
inſinitely happy te be able to ſhey che reſem- 
dlance between my poſitions and the maxim 
of the illuſtrious fathers and conſeſſors of the 
Gallican church in thoſe calightened inſtrue- 
tions they have addreſſed 19. yas: au on 
rr ſubzeQ.:- list 
_ <; al bail begin with a Ho, the 
Expoſition of. the principles contained in the cipil 
conſtitutian of the clergy Franca, publiſhed = 
gath Ottaber 1790, hy the thirty archbiſhops 
ar biſhops wba originally were members of the 
National A ſſembly, I in expeRation, as they - 
4. ſay; of the declaration of St, Peter's ſucceſj- 
war, ho, placed in the centre of catholic 
unity and communion, is to be conſidered 
Aas che eee n 1 ——_—_ 
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that their colleagues of the National Aſſembly 
; "fees, by fupprefiing ſome and-erefting others, 
23 alſo in probibiting the biſhops: cleft to ad- 


dreſs chemſelves to che Pope for conſirxma- 
214 tion 
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non, bit appointing this to be done by the 
metropblitan of moſt ancient biſhop of "the 
provinee, and in eſtabliſhing popular elefions 
of biſhops and curates, &ei they protect to 
explain the nature 6f eecleſiaſtieal jueiſdies 
tion, p. 3. Which they ſay is an authority 
* peculiar and effential to the church; Inde 
* pendent of the ſecular power, and his for 


* its objects the teaching of Chriſt's doctrine 


„and the adivitiifiration- of bis ſacraments p. 
*'9, The church exerciſes this power by 
« appointing ket miniſters, inflicting her cena 
« ſures and conſtituting her den laws and 

* regulations. #1 4. Theſe laws, called ca- 
* ons, afe not only written rules, but ſuch 
4 cuſtoms al ſo as deſcend to us by traditions”? 
They afterwards prove, p. 10, 1 1. that as this 
juriſdiRion is independent of the civil powen 
ſo no authority but that of the church can afl. 
Eathe limitation of dioceſes, &c. and that as 
bimops teteive their ſpiritual authority from 
the church aloe, To the church alone can de- 
ptive them of it, ot totract of enlarge that ju- 
rifdiftion which it is always accuſtomed to con. 
Be to & certain portion of the faithful con- 
taitetl within fuch and fuch limits. Speaking 
next of the confirmation and election ef bi- 
Mops, p. 3%: they deny chat it is in the pewer 
8 of 


fat 


of any fingle biſhop or metropolitan, without 
being canonically authorized for this purpoſe, 
to give inſtitution to any prelate; and p. 36. 
they aſſert, that in the ancient church the 
people elected their biſhops, in as much as the 
church called for their teſtimony to reveal the 
faults and merits of the elett; but p. 37. that 
the election itſelf was properly made by the 
biſhops afſembled ; that eouncils alone often 
filled vacant fees, and that, upon a change of 
diſcipline, the right of election (ſuch as is above 
explained) was transferred in Thames to the 
cathedral chapters. 

I ſhall next quote a few 8 . the 
learned Biſhop of - Boulogn's paſtoral letter, 
one of the moſt admired of theſe productions, 
and which therefore has been republiſhed by 
the Archbiſhop of Paris for the intruktion of 
his lock. 

A biſhopric, ſays he, þ- * cannot be 

« ereQted without giving ſpiritual juriſdiction 
© to the biſhop over the clergy and people of 
* ſuch dioceſe—the extent of a biſhoprie can- 
not be enlarged without extending the ſaid 
<« ſpiritual juriſdiction over perſons who were 
* not ſubje& to it before. Now to give ſpi- 
* ritual juriſdiction or to take it away is an 

att of ſpiritual authority. . How then can 

20 | 40 an 
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any civil power pretend to meddle with it? 
—P. 21. © This temporal power is equally 
« incompetent to regulate whatever concerns 
the choice or the inſtitution of paſtors. 
4 For we beg to know whether to confer a 
* right of chooſing prelates, to fix the condi- 
* tions of their eligibility, to delegate power 
to other biſhops to confirm ſuch as are cho- 
* ſen, to preſcribe the precaution neceſſary 
« for aſcertaining the orthodoxy of thoſe Who 
* are to be inſtituted, are not all acts of ſpiri- 
« tual authority ?—P. 22. © In vain, to ex- 
te cuſe ſuch irregular conduct, do thoſe, who 
« adopt it, pretend that they only aim at re- 

« eſtabliſhing primitive diſcipline ; for the 
« anſwer to this pretence is obvious; the re- 
« eſtabliſhment of that diſcipline, which pre- 
* yailed in the ancient church, can only be 
e effected by the ſame authority which origi- 
nally eſtabliſhed it“ P. 29. The qua- 
« lity of viſible head of the univerſal church 
is not an empty title. It implies a primacy 


* Febronius a late German innovator, but who has 
ſince retraRted his errors, ſpeaking of certain pretended 
corruptions of the church diſcipline, ſays: * We muſt 
_ *© nevertheleſs ſubmit till ſome future general council 
% ſhall bring things back *. to their former ſtate,” 

* maren. Hi. Trev. 
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 « not only of honor, but likewiſe of juriſdio- 


ce tion over the whole church, and no one 


«can. be a Catholic without acknowledging 


at this authority.“ 

The archbiſhop of Paris, in another in- 
ſtruction iſſued by him the 7th of February, 
1791, ſpeaking of the new elected biſhops, 
ſays, p- 7- © Will theſe biſhops called to the 
« government of dioceſes by the ſecular 


r power, and contrary to the wiſhes and laws 


* of the church, be lawfully called? From 
„ whom will they receive their miſſion and 
ct powers? How will they unite themſelves 


„ with that chain of paſtors, which has conti- 


* nued up to the apoſtles. —Their afts of ju- 
* xiſdiction will be null, and they will exerciſe 
« a miniſtry of death among the people.” 


Biſhop of Amiens, November 29, 1790, 
The exiſtence of the authority and juriſ- 
.* diction of the Pope is of divine right, and 


* an article of faith. Now the new conſtitu- 
* tion pretends to eſtabliſh ' biſhops without a 
* miſſion from the apoſtolic ſee, and without 
* this miſſion, according to the actual diſci- 
# pline of the church, they would be falſe 


* bilkops, whey” not entering by the door of 
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the ſheepfold, would be hives and robbers. 
Thoſe who acknowledge fuch ſchiſmatical 


biſhops, would be ſchiſmatics themſelves, 
their acts of juriſdiction would be null, the 


prieſts approved by them would have no 
te valid faculties, the abſolutions they pro- 
nounce would not remit fin. For the coun. 


cil of Trent ſays, Se}. 2g. can. 7. if any one 
maintains that they, who have not regularly 


received their order and miſſion from the 
eecleſiaſtical and canonical power, are law- 
ful miniſters of the ſacraments; let him be 
anathema.“ 

The Biſhop of Soiſſons eciains; - © What 
a ſtriking difference is there between the 
idea exhibited to us of the Vicar of Jeſus 


Chriſt in the catholic ſyſtem and in that of 


modern innovators! The latter deprive 
him of the prerogative of conferring, divine 


inſtitution and the other rights, whi ch the 
exiſting laws of diſcipline, the public faith 


of the concordate and the poſſeſſion of ages 
have ſecured to him. They allow him in- 


deed the title of vifible head of the church, 


and they call his ſeat the centre of unity. 


But with what truth or propriety? Since in 

their ſyſtem the quality of viſible head is no 

more than an empty name, and the centre of 
LEH «< unity 
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inculcate preciſely the ſame dodtrine. 
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unity is no more than an ideal point on which 
« it is impoſhble for the grand edifice of the 
church to reſt. Without the authority of 
« juriſdiction what is the right of ſuperinten- 


* dency but an empty ſhadow !” 


Letter of the Biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, 
© The juriſdiction of thoſe, who are lawfully. 
* inveſted with canonical inſtitution, being 
limited by the church to a certain diſtri, 
* cannot be extended but in virtue of the ſame 
% power.—The ſupreme Pontiff, in quality of 
head of the church, has received from Jeſus 
« Chriſt the ſame primacy of honor and juriſ- 
« diction he gave to St, Peter. —A new eleQ- 


ed biſhop pretending to receive inſtitution 
 * from a metropolitan, or other biſhop, on 
* whom the church has conferred no ſuch 


« right, would not receive ſpiritual juriſdic- 
et tion, and of courſe could not communicate 
« jt to his inferior paſtors; hence all the ab- 
« ſolutions which ſuch paſtors might pro- 


. * nounce, except in the caſe of dying per- 


« ſons, and all their other acts of juriſdition 
« would be null and void.” See the inſtruc- 


tions of the biſhops of Alais, October 27, 1790, 


of Beziers, Nov. 9, 1790, of the Archbiſhop 
of Rheims, and of a hundred others which all 


I cannot 
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I cannot help adding to theſe a few lines 
from the eloquent ſpeech of the celebrated 
Abbe Maury delivered in the National Aſſem- 
bly, which had the ſurpriſing effect of reducing 
even the loquacious Mirabeau to filence, who, 
. undertaking to deliver the dottrine of the 
church without being acquainted with it, 
maintained that biſhops held their juriſdiftion 
by their ordination. © Thus, gentlemen, ſays 
« he, p. 17. we acknowledge no other lawful 
* miſſion, no other ſpiritual authority in the 
« church, than that which takes its ſource 
« fromthe centre of catholic unity. The bo- 
% dy of the paſtors form a ſort of a great tree, 
« of which the holy ſee is the trunk. What- 
ever new branches do not iſſue from this 
trunk, will be fruitleſs and blaſted. To at- 
© tempt to ſupply this apoſtolic miſſion, by a 
« delegation from the civil power, would be 
« to renew the ancient error concerning in- 
« veſtitures, an unfounded claim on the part 
* of the Emperors, which they were obliged 
many ages ago to relinquiſh.”* 


| Conch. 


N 


Coxsgen arion Oarn, 


There i is but one more innovation wanting 
to make the ſyſtem you are invited to adopt 
on the appointment of biſhops perfectly accord 
with that of the ſchiſmatics of France, which 
is to expunge from the public liturgy of the 
church the conſecration oath. This oath, 
which as the catechiſm of Montpellier, far. 3. 
ſeR. 1. tells us, is appointed as a © bond of 
te that union which catholic biſhops are bound 
* to preſerve with the holy ſee, and of the 
te reſpett that is due from them to the pope and 
«© his ſucceſſors,” the layman repreſents, in 
both his letters, as incompatible with the alle. 
giance the biſhops owe to their king and 
country: notwithſtanding that the biſhops of 
the eſtabliſhed church, at their ordination, 
equally ſwear obedience to their metropoli- 
tan, and that all Catholics indiſcriminately are 
called upon in the creed of Pius IV. to ſwear 
obedience, in general terms, to the head of the 
church. Before I enter farther into this ſub- 
jekt, I could wiſh to aſk the Layman, whether 
in pronouncing the duty implied by the conſe- 
cration oath and that of civil allegiance to be 
TIES incom- 


N 
incompatible with each other, he means to af, 
ſert that all the catholic biſhops throughout 
the world are at preſent and have been for 
many hundred years paſt, bad ſubjeas to their 
princes and perjured wretches; or barely to 
affirm that the moſt learned and intelligent or- 
der of men in every age and country have not 
been able, even in thoſe aſſemblies and coun- 
cils that have been held for the expreſs pur- 
pole of reſtraining the Pope's power within 
the limits-of his ſpiritual province, to compre- 
hend the meaning af their own engagements 
to him? His charity ſeems to lead him to the 
latter ſuppoſition, but is it not more probale 
that the Layman, rather than the whole epiſ- 
copal order, may have miſtaken the import of 
the conſecration oath ? 

It would be an unneceſſary loſs of time 
to purſue the hiſtory of thoſe teſts of ortho- 

dox faith and canonical ſubmiſſion which the 
| popes, patriarchs and metropolitans have been 
in the practice of exacting from thoſe inferior 
prelates, whom they had a right to ordain. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, as a general anſwer to 
many of the Layman's objeQions, that theſe 
promiſes, which De Marca ſays latter ages 
called oaths of fidelity, are of the higheſt anti- 
quity, and that by the ſame rule as the church 
| con- 
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condemned any alteration in them by undue 
authority in paſt ages, ſhe condemns the ſame 
now®. Theſe were evidently introduced in- 
to our church with chriſtianity itſelff. The 
urgent reaſons for rendering theſe engage- 
ments more ample and explicit than they had 
been before, and for reducing them to their 
preſent ſhape, may be ſeen in Natalis Alex- 


ander and Thomaſſinus who warmly defend 


them. The latter, c. 46. ſays, that if the form 
of words in the pontifical be not of the ſame 
neceſſity now, as in the times of ſchiſm, vio. 
Hence and anarchy, when it was firſt adopted, 
it is better to ufe remedies that aro not ab- 
* folutely ne ceſſary, than fall into thoſe evils 
* that have heretofore made them neceſſary.” 

- I ſhall leave thoſe clanſes of the oath 
_ the Tapes has not arraigned as being 


* See Refp. Pi VI. RY p. 399. Nunquam 
* nobis probabitur quidquid novi quzratur addi vetuſ- 
* tiffimis formalis juramenti, quod epiſcopi omnes cujuſ- 
% cymque nationis tot * intervallo ſancte reli. 

gioſeque ſervarunt.“ 


We meet with ſeveral very ſtrong and explicit ſorms 
of this nature in Fharton's Anglia Sacra, vol. 1. and a- 

mongſt the reſt one addreſſed to Ceolnod Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury by our famous St. Swithin. That in uſe in the 
- eſtabliſhed church may be ſren in Burn 'i Eccl, juſt, 
8 of 
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of a treaſonable or ſeditious tendency, to the 
conſciencies of the biſhops themſelves, being 
well perſuaded that they do not ſtand in need 
of the advice of any lay caſuiſt for diretting 
them right: I will not even enter on any fur- 
ther arguments to prove that the amiable Fe- 
nelon and the meek Challoner did not bind 


themſelves, when they became biſhops, to 


commit any act of exterior violence againſt 
thoſe who differed from them in faith; or to 
purſue them with any other weapon than with 
te fword of the ſpirit, which is the word of God, 
fince the arguments I have heretofore brought 
ſtand uncontroverted, and ſince the Layman 
himſelf is obliged to yield, that the Latin 
word which has ſerved as the ground work 
for this odious charge, does not, in its genuine 
claſſical meaning, imply what is meant by the 
Engliſh word perſecution: (and J hope the 
Layman will allow there is no immorality in 
our biſhops ſwearing in the proper and genu- 
ine meaning of words.) The ſole object then 
for our enquiry is, whether there is any thing 
in the conſecration oath incompatible - with 
that full, explicit oath of allegiance which 
our biſhops have lately, negotiated with go- 
yernment, and called upon the catholic body 
to join with them in taking, by the terms of 

L | which 
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which they bind themſelves * to defend: his 


„ Majeſty King George III. againſt all at- 
* tempts whatever, that ſhall be made againſt. 


his perſon, crown or dignity,” and declare, 


that the Pope has no temporal or civil 


„ power directly or indirealy within this 
* realm?” It is certain the biſhops are con- 
ſcientiouſly perſuaded that no ſuch oppoſition 
exiſts, and it is equally certain that the legiſla- 
ture, upon ſufficient proof, are convinced that 
our biſhops are to be believed upon their 
oath. f . 

Upon what now does the Layman ground 
his aſſertion, that the conſecration oath is in- 


compatible with the duty of allegiance? He 
f ſays, that . De Marca calls it an oath of fide- 
* lity.” 1 grant he does, and I cited his 


words above, amongſt other reaſons, to ſhew 
that he conceived © the ancient promiſes of 


obedience to have been the ſame in ſubſtance 


with the pontifical oath, and io have differed 
only in matter of form. That an oath of fide. 


lity had not anciently the confined meaning 
which it has now, appears from Florence of 


Worceſter, who aſſerts that our great Canute 
ſwore fidelity to his on ſubjects: on the other 
hand, that De Marca did not conceive the 


conſecration oath, by whatever name it was 


called, 
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called, to interfere with the temporal fidelity 
due to the ſovereign, may, I think, be inferred 
from his own condułt: ſince he, who was ſo 
loyal a ſubjeR, and who wrote a large folio to 
aſcertain the preciſe rights of the church and 
the ſtate, took this very oath, . when he was 
conſecrated for the ſee of Paris, without any 
ſcruple that ever I could hear of; whereas 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, who intended to break 
communion with the Pope, had ſtrong objec- 
tions to it“. The Layman calls upon me to 
point out the difference between the ancient 

| feudal. oaths, particularly that taken by King 
John to the legate Pandulph, and the oath in 
queſtion. With reſpett to the. terms and ex- 
tenſive meaning of thoſe ſhort energetic oaths 
in general, I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with referring 
to our learned Spelmant: but ſurely my anta- 
goniſt, to make uſe of his own words, builds 
much on the ignorance of his readers when 
he refers to the particular inſtance mentioned 
above. For give me leave to aſk him in what 
part of the conſecration oath he finds any thing 
like the following clauſe extrafted from King 
John's oath: © I will be aſſiſting to the Pope 
te to the utmoſt of my power, to preſerve and 


| * Burnet's Hiſt, Ref. &c. 7 Spel. Archæolog. | 
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« defend againſt all perſons whomſoever, the 
“ kingdoms of England and Ireland*.” ⸗ 

That ſome popes have been ambitious and 
avaricious, I mention with ſorrow, not with 
triumph; and that they have caught at ftill 
more frivolous pretexts to accompliſh their 
worldly purpoſes than that derived from the 


_ cath in queſtion, I have not to learn: but, I 


own, I cannot think the ſingle inſtance al- 


ledged of the requiſition made by Gregory IX. 


ought to be preſſed too cloſe, fince it is al- 
lowed that this very Pope required all infe- 


_ rior biſhops to take the ſame oath to their 


metropolitans, which their metropolitans took 
to himf, and ſurely no one will ſuſpe& that 
Gregory IX. intended to make all metropoli- 


tans the temporal ſovereigns of their ſuffragan 


biſhops. Who has not heard of Clement VII, 
being beſieged in his capital by the Spaniards. 
and Imperialiſts, and of Julius II. being 
overcome and oppreſſed by the French? Yet 


what catholic biſhop, even of thoſe who en- 


joyed independent principalities, was called 
upon to levy armies or ſubſidies for the aſſiſ- 
tance of either of theſe pontiffs, or reproached 


Mat. Paris, ad annum 1213. + Van Eſpen, Tit. 
15. c. 2.2, 8, | | | 
with 
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with the violation of his conſecration oath for 
neglecting the ſame? But what is more di- 
rettly to the preſent purpoſe, we have ſeen in 
our days a few prelates, with an Archbiſhop 
and Cardinal at their head, invade both the 
ſpiritual and temporal rights of the pontiff; 
in return we have heard Pius VI. with irre- 
fiſtible force of argument convi them of 
ſchiſm, but no where does he charge them 
with civil rebellion, or with having violated 
the ſuppoſed fealty contained in their conſe- 
cration oath®,. In ſhort he himſelf has ex- 
prefſedly declared in his work addreſſed to 
the eccleſiaſtical electors of Germany, that 
the alledged contradiction between the conſe. 
cration oath and the duties of allegiance is a 
mere fidtionf. The Layman refuſes to pay 

attention to the explanation given by the con- 
gregation of Cardinals to a moſt loyal and or- 
thodox prelate of Ireland}, whoſe irreparable 
| loſs juſt now calls for our tears: let him at 
leaſt pay reſpet to that given WY the head of 
the church l 


Breve Card. de Lomenie, 23 Feb. 1791. 
+ Reſp Pii VI. ad Metr. ibid, © Non vera eſt com- 
« mentitia juramenti colliſio cum abc” & conſuetudi- 


« nibus imperii,” 


Dr. James Butler Arcbbiſhop of C aſhel, L 
124 


+ { 
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„ 
Let us ſuppoſe, that certain popes have forbid- 


den what, out of reſpect for the epiſcopal charac- 


ter, the ſovereigns long refrained from exaQ- 
ing, namely that biſhops ſhould take the com- 
mon oath of allegiance; we knew however 


_ that theſe very popes did not deny the duty of 
- allegiance to be due from biſhops to their ſo- 
vereigns. The truth is, the time we allude 

to was that when the diſpute about'inveſti- 


tures was at the greateſt height, and before 
the church and ftate had ſettled their reſpec- 
tive claims, which were afterwards ſettled, 
Thomaſſinus informs us, on the following 
terms, viz. that inveſtiture belonged. to the 
church alone, but that homage and the oath 
of allegiance might be lawfully exacted <0 the 
ſovereign. 

I aſſerted in wy firſt letter, that my anta- 
goniſt, in repreſenting our catholic biſhops as 
bound by an oath of civil allegiance to a fo. 


' reign prince, had afforded the moſt plauſible 


pretext that could be deviſed to government, 
for rejekting that indulgence which Catholics 
were then in expeQation of, and every one 
muſt feel the evidence of this allegation. In 
return, he ſays, that proteſtant writers have 
brought the ſame accuſation before him : but 
the queſtion is, have the catholic writers ad- 

„ mitted 
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mitted the charge? No, they have uniformly 
denied and refuted: it. Surely it is one thing 
to be accuſed, another to plead guilty. Ia 
anſwer to the partial gloſſes of ſour contro- 


vertiſts permit me to cite the words of the 


learned and honeſt church hiſtorian, Jeremy 
Collier, in his account of the ſuppreſſion of 
this oath, which accompanied the ſuppreſſion 
of the pope's ſupremacy®. Having ſtated the 
objektions of Burnet againſt the oath in queſ- 
tion, he ſays, Poſſibly, after all, the incon- 
0 ſiſtency between theſe oaths (of alle. 
* giance and. conſecration) may not be ſo 
* clear as has ſometimes been pretended. 
„The moſt exceptionable clauſe in the bi- 
* ſhops engagement to the Pope is their ſwear- 
« ing to maintain the regalia or royalties of 
e St. Peter. Now why may not theſe worde 
* be reſtrained to a ſpiritual ſupremacy? 
« Theſe: the biſhops: promiſe to maintain a- 
* gainſt all men, that is, within the compals 
* of their duty and charatter.” Had the 
candid hiſtorian happened to have conſulted 
the original oath in the pontiſical, inſtead of 
Burnet's faithleſs tranſlation which he tranſ- 
cribes, he would have found the only difficul- 
ty that ſtrikes him compleatly done away, in 
the ſaving clauſe, /alvo meo ordine, which 


FgBecleſ. Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 68, 


reſtrains 


ern 


reſtrains the defence in queſtion of the royal- 


ties of St. Peter within the compaſs of the 
duty and charatter of biſhops, which clauſe 
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- OATH OF SUPREMACY. 


Here the controverſy between me and my 
antagoniſt ought properly to cloſe: the cano- 


nical mode of appointing biſhops, and the na- 
ture of the engagements entered into by them 


at their confeeration, were the only queſtions 


at iſſue between us. The Layman promiſed, 
at the beginning of his ſecond letter, p. 2. not 


to “ touch upon any extraneous matter.“ 
As he has not kept his promiſe, I ſhall make 
no apology for following him in a few of his 


- excurſions, which, if not checked, may miſ- 


lead the ignorant into practical errors. The 
firſt and moſt dangerous of theſe is the de- 
fence he ſets up of the oath of ſupremacy. 


The manner in which this ſubje& is forced 


on the public notice, and the earneſtneſs with 
which it is followed up, give too much counte- 
nance to various public reports of conſulta- 
tions having been held on the lawfulneſs of 
(4s oath, and afford too much reaſon to ap- 


prehend, 


. 
ptehend, that this diſſertation may be intended 
To prepare the minds of Catholics for a more 
_ dire propoſal of EO the preſent OP 

to practice“. A 
I think it neceſſary to ſtate the manner in 
which this ſubje& is introduced by the Lay- 
man, as it gives me, at the ſame time, an op- 
portunity of vindicating an argument I before 
made uſe of with reſpeC to the conſecration oath 
which has been more than once miſrepreſent- 
ed. Speaking then preciſely of the obedi- 
ence and fidelity pledged by biſhops to the 
ſapreme paſtor, I maintained that, as theſe 
were due to all our lawful ſuperiors ſpiritual 
and temporal, ſo it was lawful to engage the 
_ fame to them in general terms, and that the 
nature of the obedience fo generally engaged 
was ſufficiently determined, with reſpe& to our 
civil ſuperiors, on one hand, and our ecclefi- 
aſtical on the other, by their reſpective cha- 


n author has too much reaſon to ſay, that the un- 

willingneſs which a few individuals expreſſed to part 

with the epithets, heretical, impious and damnable, as ap- 

plied to the depoſing doctrine, iu the late exploded oath, 
did not ariſe from any ſenſe of their propriety, but in 

Canſequence of their occurring in the correſponding paſs 

a age of the oath of ſupremacy. The inference Ea 
Which is unfortunately too obvious. 
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racters and ſituations: hence I inferred that a 
general promiſe of obedience made to the 
Pope no more implied civil ſubjection, than a 
ſimilar promiſe made to a civil magiſtrate im- 
plied ſubjection in ſpiritual matters. I never 
pretended, however, that where obedience, of 
its own nature, is determined to be eccleſia- 
ſtical or civil, the oppoſite character of the ſu- 
perior to whom it is paid, is capable of chang- 
ing its nature: I was not guilty of ſuch an ab- 
ſurdity. Yet. as if I had clearly eſtabliſhed 
this poſition, and as if it were incontrovertibly 
true, the : Layman takes occaſion to argue in 
the moſt emphatical manner, that becauſe the 
ſovereign-is a civil character“, the ſupremacy 
which is ſworn to him, as head of the church, is 
of the ſame nature. It is true he does not 
ground himſelf entirely on this argument, but 
builds likewiſe on the opinion of certain Ca- 
tholics in the reign of Charles II. on the ex- 
planations of certain proteſtants, and above all 
on the injunctions of Queen Eliſabeth, which 
ſne fer forth in the firſt year of her reign, to 
explain the nature of the ſupremacy ſhe 
—_—— | 
? Jacob Ar. Supern. ſays on the authority of Coke, that 
the King is gerſena mixta & anita cum ſacerdatibus, and 
that ke is the ſupreme ordinary, &c.” 
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I grant that at the time mentioned, as we 
gather from Cardinal Barbarini's letter ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Gage“, ſome of the people 
(quoſdam de populo) took this oath; but it ap- 
pears from the ſame paſſage that this conduct 
was condemned, as an utter renunciation of 
the catholic religion, both by the divines of 
Douay and Paris, the latter of whom teſtify 
that only two individuals of the catholic clergy 
in England had defended the lawfulneſs of 
 thatteſft, both of whom ſoon after renounced 
their religion. It appears on the ſame page 
of our church hiſtorian, that even John Auſ- 
tin's friend Mr. Sergeant not only vindicates 
himſelf, but likewiſe all thoſe who applied to 
him in his ſpiritual capacity, from the charge 
of having ſubſcribed to this oath. | It would 
lead me into too wide a field to examine the 
reaſoning of the proteſtant authors, which the 
Layman quotes at length, in order to recon- 
cile the Engliſh Catholics to the oath in queſ- 
tion, and which in general is very wide of 
the mark, though enough might be gathered 
from the conceſſions of theſe very writers to 
prove the unlawfulneſs of it on catholic. 
grounds. Before we cloſe this article we ſhall 


. # See Dod, vol. 3. p. 583. ; 85 
85 Ma have 
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have an opportunity of ſeeing how: far the 
1 is juſtified in the confident afſertion- 
he cites from John Auſtin, that “ there is not 
**.extant- the. teſtimony of one proteſtant wri- 
ter to prove, that more than a civil and po- 
-- flical power is implied by the, oajh ag ſu- 

* macy.““ | | 
But what now ſay the eee dient 
of Eliſabeth on which the Layman lays ſo 
great a ſtreſs? And what elſe is diſclaimed by 
them or by the 39 articles except the aftual 
miniſtry of the ſacraments and of God's word? 
as if, ſays Boſſuet, Catholics ever ſuppoſed the 
Queen intended to mount the pulpit or diſ- 
tribute the communion. It is plain from theſe 
very inſtruments that ſhe claimed, and it is e- 
qually plain from all hiſtory that ſhe exer- 
ciſed, a real eccleſiaſtical juriſdidion in all 
caſes whatſoever. She claims it in theſe very 
injunctions to the ſame extent as Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI, had claimed and exerciſed 
it; the former of whom, we know, in virtue of 
his ſupremacy, ſuſpended and © laid aſleep,” 
as Collier expreſſes it, p. 144- all other eccle- 
Galtical juriſdiction but his own; while the 
latter not only exerciſed it in the ſame ſhape, 
(as for example in his inhibition to the Biſhop 


of 
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of London“) but likewiſe in many others, as 
when he granted a diſpenſation to Dudley Earl 
of Warwick to eat fleſh meat and other pro- 
hibited viands during the faſt of Lentt. She 
herſelf appointed a commiſſion of laymen, by 
virtue of her ſupremacy, to make eccleſiaſti- 
cal viſitations, even with the power of infliQ. 
ing excommunication}. That the juriſdic-, 
tion, which the Queen exerciſed in ſo many 
inſtances, was eſteemed to be of a real ſpiri- 
tual nature, may be gathered from the famous. 
Dr. Heylind, who vindicates the exerciſe of it 
by che authority of our divines, whom he 
quotes as allowing the exerciſe of ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, even to the inflifling of the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, in an abbeſs, when 
duly authorized for this purpoſe. In ſhort, 
whatever juriſdiction the Queen difclaimed, 
it is certain that ſhe claimed all that which 
the Popes had before claimed and exerciſed, 
to extinguiſh and annihilate which was the 
whole ſpirit and intent of the act of ſuprema- 
cy: in ſo much that it was rendered capital to 
acknowledge that the Pope had any juriſdic- 
tion whatſoever over any native ſubject of 


„Collier, Hiſt, Eel. uol. 2. Rec. 53. See alſo Rec: 
41. + Ditto, pref, t Ditto, p. 421. 5 Heylin, Hiſt. 
Ref. p. rob. 


this 


1 
this realm; and many have been the con- 
ſcientious victims of our religion, who have 
ſuffered a cruel death in virtue of the ſame. 

The Layman will fay that the illuſtrious 
Chancellor More, and the ornament of the- 
prelatic- order Fiſher, with a hoſt of other re- 
ligious ſufferers in the ſame cauſe, did not un- 
derſtand the nature of eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion; in the fame manner as he has the mo- 
deſty to affirm of thoſe veteran and profound 
divines, Stapleton, Harding and Parſons, Un- 
doubtedly they did not underſtand eccleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction as explained by the National 
Aſſembly of France and by our author, where 
he aſſerts in the words of Hale © that the de- 
termination of the exerciſe of the powers 
of order as to time, place, perſons, manner 


of performance is derived from the crown, 


« 4. xxvi:” nevertheleſs we muſt ſay that if 
the ſpiritual authority of the pope is not in- 
vaded and abſolutely annihilated in this king- 
dom by the oath of ſupremacy, not only the 
Catholics but the Proteſtants too, during more 
than two centuries, have been ignorant of the 
tendency of that aft; finge nothing is more 
certain or more obvious than that this aft was 
| Foaged, we has ſerved, for a barrier againſt 
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Catholics, and that it is preſerved to anſwer 
that very purpoſe at preſent. N 
I have already cited the opinion of one 
learned divine and hiſtorian of the proteſtant 
church with reſpect to the meaning of the 
oath of ſupremacy, I will cloſe this article 
with giving that of another ' remarkable for 
his honeſty and conſcientiouſneſs. Collier, 
vol. 2. p. 483. ſpeaking of the debates in par- 
liament relative to the act of ſupremacy, in 
the reign of Eliſabeth, mentions the ſpeech 
of a certain learned lawyer, in which he main- 
tained, that the oath contained in the ſaid: att 
did not touch any ſpiritual matter, but only bound 
the fubjet to recogniſe the ſovereignty of his 
prince: In oppoſition to which doctrine he 
expreſſes himſelf as follows: This is a great 
« miſtake, as the reader may perceive by the 
« form; for here the ſubje& ſwears two 
< things in which religion is materially con- 
« cerned: firſt that the Queen's Highneſs is the 
only ſupreme governor of this realm in all 
« ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes. And 
« ſecondly, that no foreign prelate or potentate 
* has or ought to have any juriſdiction or autho- 
* rity eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual within this realm. 
« Now no perſon, who believes the Pope the 
principle of unity and the ſpiritual head of 

5 the 
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* ths Catholic Church, can poſſibly take this 
* oath with a good conſcience. But notwith- 
* ftanding the error of this perſuaſion, if the 
* papal ſupremacy is thus reſtrained to mat- 
« ters purely ſpiritual, thoſe who maintain it 
have room enough for their allegiance, and 


may be loyal ſubjeQts to their prince,” 


Let any one who pleaſes take the oath of ſu. 
premacy, but let him not bring that ſtigma 
on the catholic body of taking it in quality 
of a Catholic. Nor is there any reaſon why 
ſuch a perſon ſhould keep any meaſures at all 
with the church, as in fact the church will 
keep none with bim, but vomit him out of her 
communion. 


. 


 Oaru or ALLEGIANCE. 


1 could not take notice of the oath of ſu- 


premacy, without making ſome refleQions on 
the famous oath of allegiance, which kept 
the Catholics in a conſtant ferment from the 


beginning of the reign of James I. to the lat- 


ter end of that of james II. that is to fay, 
during the greater part of the laſt century; 
hos © has WA: e among Catho- 
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lies and agitated with uncommon warmtk 
during the laſt two or three years. Thanks 
to the fatherly tenderneſs of our gracious ſo- 
vereign, thanks to the enlightened wiſdom of 
an unperſecuting church and legiſlature, that 
ſymbol of diſcord is caſt aſide: the Layman 
can no longer reproach thoſe with holding 
the depoſing doQrine, whoſe conſcience will 
not permit them to ſwear that it is impious, 
damnable and heretical*. He can no longer 
accuſe our peaceful prelates with © ſacri- 
e ficing the welfare of the Catholics of this 
* kingdom to the pretenſions of a foreign 
e court,“ 1 let. p. 13. becauſe they refuſed to 
ſacrifice their ſpeculative religious tenets. 
Government has ſifted our principles to the 
bottom, and has not found a particle of diſ- 
loyalty or ſedition amongſt them. They have 
preſcribed the teſt of our allegiance, and now 


* Vrom a conviction that the terms /mpions and damnable 
are inapplicable to the depoſing doctrine as well as that of 
heretical, and that in reality they fell under the cenſure of 
Paul V. the author confeſſes that he exerted himſelf to 
get the former expunged from the propoſed oath in a late 

ge of the Catholic bill, as he had done with reſpeR to 

the latter in an early ſtage of it; at which time the firſt 
crown lawyer in the Lower Houſe acknowledged to the 
author; that there was as much propriety, on catholic grounds, - 

in aueariug that the de paſing doftrine was MATHEMATICAL, 
as that it was HERETICAL.—See the learned and li- 
beral Biſhop of St. David's heh at the ſecond reading 
ofthe bill in the Houſe of Peers. 


EE 
the whole queſtion is, who amongſt us ſhall, 
with moſt unſhaken fidelity, adhere to it in 
every unforeſeen contingency, and ſupport 
that government, which firſt of all for ſo long 
a ſpace of time has recogniſed Catholics as 
good ſubzeAs. It is not then to defeat the 
intent of thoſe ftill recurring aſſertions and 
endleſs quotations of the Layman, by which 
he inſinuates, that the connection of Catholics 
with the head of their church in ſpiritual mat- 
ters has influenced their condutt in temporal 
concerns, and that the clergy in particular 
have always acknowledged the Pope as their 
civil no leſs than their temporal head, that 
I take up this matter; thank God, the happy 
turn of our affairs has rendered this unneceſ- 


ſary; it is to vindicate the memory of our 
flandered anceſtors, for whoſe characters I 
feel much more tenderly than for my own, 
it is to refute calumnies that, fince I read the 
Layman's book, I haveheard vented in one of 
the moſt illuſtrious aſſemblies of the univerſe, 
| by a gentleman whoſe information concerning 
affairs of remote antiquity is probably more 
accurate than concerning the hiſtory of the 
Catholics in the laſt century. I am fully ſen- 
{ible of the policy of the compromiſing ſyſtem 
now in faſhion, one branch of which is to ſa- 
* „ crifice 


a 


[ * 
crifice our anceſtors to ſave ourſelves. 1 
| know how well calculated this ſyſtem is to 
meet the prejudices of thoſe, whoſe opinions 
muſt be reſpected: but 1 ſcorn flattery and 
| ſubterfuge of every kind. In pretending to 
be a good ſubject of this realm, I do not pre- 


tend to be a better than the Catholics were 


in the reign of an Elizabeth excommunicated 
by the Pope, or in the reigns of the Stuarts, 
to whom the above mentioned refuſed to 
ſwear allegiance in the preſcribed form of 
oath; and I boldly, aſſert, that the hiſtory 
of the oath in queſtion has been wilfully miſ. 
- repreſented by too many Catholics of the day 
to anſwer a purpoſe of policy. Let us hear 
a few of the candid and charitable aſſertions of 
the Layman on this buſineſs. 
lle ſays, pages 68, 69, that King James's 
oath was © preciſely intended to convey a 
* renunciation of ultramontane prejudices, 
that the Catholics in general were diſpoſed 
* to take it, and that the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| of the clergy wrote invincibly in defence 
of it, conſidering it as unexceptionable®,—. 
but 


» * 


he firſt writer I have diſcovered in favour of the 
cath was Theophilus Higgons, under the aſſumed name of 
Richard Sheldon, in a work called Certain general reaſons, 
N 3 : &c, 


— 
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* hut that the orders of the court of Rome, 
8 and the ſtrain of che purple Cardinals were, 
| | « . Go 


&e. He goes fairly into the merits of the chief conteſted 

paſſage, no leſs than into leſs objeRionable matter; though 
his reaſoning is neither grounded on Mr. Reeves new 

ſtem of parliamentary hereſy, nor on what the latter 

calls the © unſatisfactory diſtinction of material and for- 

* mal hereſy; but on a mere quibble of words. So 

far from repreſenting the Catholics in general as favour. 

ing the oath, he teſtifies, that he himſelf, by taking it, 
paſſed with the Engliſh Catholics for an apoſtate, Certain 

it is, that foon after this he renounced his religion, and 
preached his recantation ſermon at St. Paul's croſs. . 

| Next comes the great hero of the oath, Father Thomas 
Prefton, a Benedictine monk, who wrote under the ſigna- 

ture of Roger Widdrington, which was the real name of a 

young Catholic gentleman of noble family in Northum- 
berland. Being deſirous of paying his court to the mini- 
ſtry, whoſe views in drawing up theoath we ſhall ſee were 
unfair, he inſidiouſly avoids the main difficulty i in bis A- 
pologia, &c. and engages with Bellarmine on the ſole ſub- 


;ject of the depoſing power. In this he lays down many 


falſe and treacherous maxims calculated to curry favour 
with an intolerant miniſtry, and to juſtify the bloody per- 
ſecution then raging againſt his catholic brethren. Theſe 
and his other fingular opinions are expoſed by Adolphus 
Sculkenius, l. e. by Bellarmine himfelf. Notwithſtanding 
what the Layman infinuates, 5, xvii. it does not appear 
that he was tempted with any other advantages than thoſe. 


which he actually availed himſelf of, namely a comfort- 


ables and onreſtrained ne, fee Foulis's Rom. treaf. and 
| proba bly 
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« Go to priſon and the gallows ſooner than 
„ profeſs allegiance to your ſovereign !”” He 
ſays, that thoſe many learned and pious 
Catholics, who during the reign of James J. 
and the two Charles might have ſaved their 


probably ſome other douceurs, ſee Dad, which all the ſub- 
ſcribing prieſts, and he himſelf in particular, enjoyed in 
the Clink, Had Dr. Kelliſon thought him as firmly at- 
tached to his religion as the Layman repreſents, that let- 
ter, which ſeems to have induced him to condemn his 
own writings, would have been the higheſt impertinency 
and indecency, where the Dr, tells him ; ** Perchance 
„% you expect greater preferment in the tents of the 
F* churches enemy than in her camp and ſervice.” Dod, 
vol. 2. p. 458. 

George Blackwell, the firſt arch-prieſt, alſo wrote a let- 
ter in defence of the oath, which he ſubſcribed himſelf, 

but not till he was ſeized-upon and obliged to redeem 

himſelf from impriſonment by ſo doing. 'The late ele- 
gant church-hiſtorian Bercaſtel, vol. 20. ſays, he died 
60 in hereſy with reſpect to . and other ordinan- 
FE ces. | | 

We have in Dod, ibid. a letter from * to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordering him to releaſe from 
priſon, and aſſiſt with money, Thomas Green 'a Benedic- 
tine, who had taken the oath, William Wormington a 
ſecular prieſt, who wrote in defence of the oath, was re- 
commended alſo by the King to Dr. Bilſon Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, by him to be provided for in reward for the 
ſame ſervice. See Foxlis, p. 552. | I ſhall clſewhere 
ſpeak of the famous Walſh, 


hives 


[4] 
lives by taking the oath of allegiance, 4 were 
* enthuſiaſts who ſuffered for violating the 


« firſt law of their country. p. Ixiii.”—that * 
they were © ſlaughtered as victims to papal 


„ambition.“ He even aſſerts, p. Ixiv. that 


« Pope Paul V. declared, that an oath of 
civil allegiance claſhed with faith and en- 
« dangered ſalvation,” and that * the depo- 
* fing and abſolving powers could not be re- 
** nounced without "Ry catholic faith!“ 
p. Ixxv. 
It is true the popes, for many ages, claim- 
ed, in certain caſes, the depoſing power, the 
real ground of which pretenſion was the con- 
c eſſion of the princes themſelves, who admit- 
ted it (as even the Emperor Henry IV. did, 
in cafe of apoſtacy from the faith) as an ap- 
pendage of the right of excommunication: 
| but i it is falſe that the ſee of Rome ever re- 


quired the acknowledgment of this claim as 


the condition of communicating with her, as 
the conſtant and uniform dofQrine and con. 
duR of the Callican church demonſtrates. 
It 1 is falſe that this claim was, either before or 
after the Reformation, ever admitted by the 
Engliſh Catholics. We all know that a ſen- 
rence of excommunication and depoſition was 
fulminated by Paul III. 2gainſt Henry VIII. 

and 
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and all foreign princes were reqdired to take 


up arms againſt him; © but neither did his 


Catholic ſubjeAs or any Catholic prince“ 
as Boſſuet ſhews“, © pay any. regard to this 
«-ſentence.”* We have been ſtunned of late 
with the account of the famous excommuni- 
cation and depoſition of Elizabeth by Pius V. 
but what was the conduR of thoſe Catholics 
who were ſacrificing their lives and fortunes 
to the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, at the 
time when theſe Vatican thunders were ſe- 
conded by all the artillery of the invincible 
armada, and during the whole courſe of that 
bloody reign? Theophilus Higgons, in a 
book publiſhed by the order of the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, ſays, the Catholics in 1588, 


notwithſtanding the ſaid excommunication 


and depoſition, requeſted the Queeen that they 


might be placed in the front of the battle, to 


oppoſe the formidable infantry of Spain. But 


what is more to the purpoſe is, that out of the 
124 prieſts and the 57 lay perſons who ſuffer. 


ed for their religion in Queen Elizabeth's 


Teign, whoſe hiſtory has been compiled by the 
late reverend Dr. Challoner, it does not ap- 


pear that any one of them paid any regard to 


8 „aba Dea. t. 1. eget 


the 
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the papal depolition; but with the ſame were | 
dom as they confefſed the Pope's ſupremacy, 
they acknowledged the N 5 indepen- 
dent ſovereignty. 

In oppoſition to the Lian 8 intereſted 
and paſſionate account of the oath. of alle- 


1 glance, I ſhall place the artleſs narrative of 
the author juſt quoted, whoſe memory is in be- 
nediction amongſt us, drawn up in the calm in- 


terval between the ferments cauſed by the 
oath in the laſt and the preſent century: I 
ſhall then give thoſe of the learned Sorboniſt 


Dod in his invaluable memoirs, and of the 
immortal Boſſuet in that very work which he 


wrote in defence of the Gallican principles 
againſt the temporal power of the Pope. 
in In the year 1601, Queen Eliſabeth ſet 
* forth a proclamation to promiſe ſome fa. 
« your to ſuch of the clergy as ſhould give 
« ſufficient aſſurance of their allegiance to 
« her as their lawful ſovereign. Upon this 


* ſome of the leading men amongſt them met 
and drew up a declaration or profeſſion of 


« allegiance, wherein they declared, firſt that 
« they acknowledged Queen Eliſabeth for 
« their true and lawful ſovereign; ſecondly, 


© that they were willing to obey her at all 


.v & pan &c. thirdly, that they abhorred all 
* con- 
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e conſpiracies, &c. and were ready them- 


« ſelves to defend, and to perſuade other Ca- 
« tholics to defend her perſon, ſtate and do- 
e minions againſt all invaſions or hoſtile at- 
« tempts' made by whomſoever, or up on what- 
*« ſoever pretexts, notwithſtanding any excommu. 
© wication denounced or to be denounced a- 
« gainſt her Majeſty, &c. This was ſigned 


| by Dr. Biſhop afterwards titular Biſhop of 


Chalcedan, Colleton, Dean'of the Chapter, a 
perſon known to and reſpected by James J. 


Dr. Champney the eminent controvertiſt, 


Drury and Cadwalladar, who ſuffered death, 
(as the above mentioned ſuffered impriſon- 
ment) for refuſing the oath, and nine other 
leading miſſioners. Biſhop Challoner goes 
on; But what was judged ſatisfactory in 


point of allegiance by Queen Eliſabeth and 


: & Fol 1 


« her council, was not, it ſeems, deemed ſo | 
« jn the following reign of James; for now a 


« new oath of allegiance was impoſed upon 
“ Catholics, by which they were to abjure, 


* as damnable and heretical, a doarine relating 


& to. the. Pope's power, which neither the 


« word of God nor tht church of God had 


* condemned for ſuch. This oath, which is 


© ſaid to have been contrived by Sir Chriſ. Per- 


0 | | cc kins, 
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* kins* a fallen jeſuit and worded on 3 | 
that the Catholics, might be divided about 
the lawfulneſs of it, was taken by ſome of the _ 


«* miſſhonaries, but refuſed by far the greater 

* number,” Mem. Miſſ. pr. vol. 2. p. 18. 
The original proteſtation of allegiance 

made to Queen Elifabeth, is to be met with 


in Dod, vol. 2. p. 292. who gives the follow- 


ing account of the famous oath in queſtion, 
vol. 2. þ. 336, It was drawn up in ſuch am- 
- © biguous terms that a tender conſcience (the 
« beſt diſpoſed towards paying civil alle. 


* giance) could not digeſt it. The wording 
of the oath was chiefly commiued to Arch. 
« biſhop Bancroft, who, with. the aſſiſtance of 


Perkins a renegado Jeſuit, ſo calculated 


e the whole to the deſigns of miniſtry, that it 
- met with the deſired effefts, which were, firſt, 


«. to divide the Catholics about the lawfulneſs 


aof the oath, ſecondly, to expoſethem to daily 
« perſecution, in caſe of refuſal, and in conſe. 
, quence of this, to miſrepreſent them as diſ- 
_ ©. affeQtedperſons and of unſound principles 
« with regard to ci government. When 
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Oxon. p. 222, who Nee deſ 
. 91 n rery deſpicable 


© Oates 


— * 
1 , 
up * 


„„ 
@ Oates and his confederates had worked up 
« matters to the conſiſtency of a plot, it was 
* thought a proper time to make ule of the 
old expedient of the oath of allegiance. 
This engaged the Catholics once more in 
the controverſy, and divided them as for- 
* merly, though the number of thoſe who 
_ © ſtood up for the oath, was very inconſide- 
* rable. It plainly appeared that the oath 
* was never deſigned to be a teſt of allegi- 
« ance, but a ſtate trick to ſqueeze money 
* from the party, and nouriſh an opinion in 
« « the people that they were enemies to civil 
government. It was contrary to the de- 
fire and intention of the miniſtry that any 
© of them ſhouldtake the oath.” = 
Let us now hear Boſſuet. * In this oath 
© the following clauſe was artfully and invi- 
ki 2 inſerted. I ſwear that 1 abjure as 
«* ;mpivus and heretical the doctrine and poſi- 
tion, that princes excommunicated by the 
« Pope may. be depoſed and murdered by 


« their ſubjeQs?.. The purport of this was 
5 E e eee that 


» From this ſtatement of Boſſuet, who enters on the 
preſent queſtion in conſequenee of the decifion'of the Sor. . 
bonne concerning the oath, we fee how unfairly the con- 

| 9 2 | teſted 
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* that any individual Catholic, by his own 
« private authority, might renne the de- 
ö * Poſing | 


teſted tbo had been ſubmitted to himſelf and to that 
faculty; firſt, the important epithet of damnable is omit- 
ted; ſecondly, after /abje&s;, the words, or by any other 
| $*rſons, are omitted; thirdly and principally, the impor- 
tant disjunRive particle or (which virtually makes the de- 
poſing and murdering doctrine two diſtin propoſitions) is 
changed into the conjunctive particle and. The latter point 
-alſo appears from the very words of the decifion of the 
Sorbonne in Dod. vol. 3. p. 336. where the word er is 
ſubſtituted for we/. As this famous deciſion, which was. 
deſervedly cenſured at Rome, as being calculated rather 
to perplex than ſatisfy a conſcientious Catholic, has been 
kept out of fight; I ſhall, for the firſt time, bring it for- 
ward to the view of thoſe who may not have the oppor-- 


tunity of conſulting it in Dod. We. the underſigned 1 


Doctors of the ſacred faculty ate of opinion, that the 
above mentioned oath may be taken without any in- 
-*© jury to faith or conſcience by the Engliſh Catholics, 
* provided that in the propoſition which is about the' 
.** depoſition and murder of princes, which is condemned 
Ki u heretical, the words depoſed and murdered be taken 
©, conjundively, or even if they be taken dicjundively, pro- 
t vided the propoſition be underſtosd to be materially he- 
.«« retical, that is to ſay contrary to the word of God as 
to the depoſition of princes, and formally heretical, inaſ- 
much as it ſuperadds the lawfulneſs of killing them. 

This perſpicuous and edifying piece of caſuiftry was ſigned 
by about threeſcore doctors; but we are informed by 
Dod chat they were moſtly of the younger ſort, and 
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« poſing doctrine to be impious and heretical, 
“% which ſo many pious men and Popes in lat- 
© ter ages had conſcientiouſly ſupported as 
« probable. ., Undoubtedly it was lawful for 
© the Engliſh to reze& the opinion of theſe 
“ miſtaken men, in the ſame manner as we do 
« in France, but to. condemn: it as heretical, 
* without the church's authority, appears to 
* be raſh and extravagant.” The illuſtrious 
prelate afterwards noticing the brief of Paul 
V. which declares that there are many things 
in the oath contrary to faith, obſerves, that tho 
the Pope did not point out what dofrine pre- 
ciſely was contrary to faith (the reaſon for 
which ſilence he there affigns) nevertheleſs 
the . fimple condemnation of the - depoſing 
power was certainly not the .objeQ of ſuch 
cenſure. © For articles of faith, continues 
. he, are not propoſed in ſuch terms as thoſe 
«in queſtion, or in ambiguous terms at all.” 


were oppoſed by a great number of their brethren,” and 
amongſt the reſt by the fix divinity profeſſors. All that 
remained for theſe learned doctors, after their decifion, 

was to pronounce whether, in oppoſition to all the laws of 
grammar and common ſenſe a disundive propoſition in 
an oath could be taken conjurdively ? and whether it is' 
lawful to make uſe of equivocation in ſwearing, by af. 
fixing two ſeparate meanings to the ſame word in the- 
ſame ſentence, while at ſame time we profeſs to ſwear in 

the * and ordinary ſenſe of the words, 


Ho 


* 
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He then refers to the behaviour of the ca- 
tholies ho ſuffered death in conſequence of 
the ſcandalous "infatuation of the nation, 
which gave riſe and'credit to Oates plot, and 
 mſtances in particular the dying declarations 
of Mr. Langhorn a learned barrifter, and the 
Farb of Stafford, who, though they abjured 
in the ſtrongeſt terms the depofing doarine, 
yet refuſed to ſwear that the aſſertion 
f it was ele in _ e Greg 
3 ö 7711 
In how different a Na do Ae elpedda⸗ 
ble and unprejudiced authors place the hiſ- 
tory of our aficeflors, and this tranfaQtion of 
the oath,” from what the Layman and other 
modern writers Have placed them? Our edi. 
ſying anceſtors © then were not “ victims 
„ flaughtered for papal ambition, but the 
confeientious defenders of tri and orthodox 
dofrine.: They did not objekt to the duty) 
itſelf or to the profeſſion of allegiance, but 
only to the captious terms in which that of 
James I. was conceived.” The Pope himſelf 
never required the 'Englith Catholics, any 
more than be did the French, to acknowledge 
his depofing — the moſt ſtriking proof 
of which is the choice he made of that iden- 


tical Dr. Biſhop to be the firſt catholic _ * 


late 


1 
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late in theſe kingdoms, who. was. the grand 
author and promoter of the declaration cited 
aboye, in which, this pretenſion /is- abjureds 


I grant indeed that “ a purple Cardinal,” as 


the Layman callsBellarmine, was an advocate 


for the, Pope's indirect temporal [power, but it 
is a ſhameful calumny to charge even Bellar- 
mine with. diſſuading the Engliſh. Catholics 


from ſwearing. any, ſimple. oath of allegiance, 


much more ſo from performing every duty of 


| allegiance, | His words to Blackwell. in the 


the ground of his obzeQtion againſt the oath; - 


letter my adverſary, alludes to on the ſubject 
"a queſtion, are theſe* ; * The oath; is com- 
poſed with ſuch, art, that, no one can deteſt _ 


„ treaſon againſt the King, or profels, civil. 


«. allegiance, but he. is obliged. at the ſame 
time to ahjure the primacy of the apoſtolic . 
* fee.” My. buſineſs is not here to-defend 
Bellarwing' $ reaſoning, but merely to ſhew - 


in accounting for which Boſſuet and Collier 
ſuppoſe, that be confounded this oath wih 
that of ſupremacy. , . 
The. ſame, Machiavellian. . * dis 
viding, in order to ſubdue, which dictated the 
enen in England gave riſe to the 


0 Callie, vol. 2. . 102. 


famous 
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Kmous Remonſtrance in Ireland. Dr. Curry, 
in his late excellent work on the civil wars of 
Ireland,” vol. 2: proves by the teſtimony of 
the Duke of Ormond himſelf then Lord Lĩieu- 
tenant of Ireland, that the latters aim was to 
* worka divifion amongſt the Roman clergy, 
and that he believed he ſhould have accom- 

« pliſhed it, had he not been removed.” The 
ſame hiſtorian quotes a letter from Lord Or- 
rery to the Duke of Ormond, which contains 
_ following paſſage, © I humbly offer to 

« your Grace, whether this be not a fit ſeaſon 


« to make that ſchiſm, which you have been 
« ſowing among the Popiſh clergy, publicly 
r break forth ſo as to ſet them at open diffe- 
«rence, — and that we may reap ſome praQti- 


* cal advantage thereby.” How diametri- - 
cally oppoſite to the baſe and narrow policy 


of James's and Charles's miniſters are the wiſe 


and comprehenſive views of thoſe of George 
III. I So far from promoting diviſions amongft 


a us, thoſe who have witneſſed their conduct 


know, how powerfully they exerted them- + 
ſelves to keep us together. In the entertain- 
ing pages of Dr. Curry may be ſeen the 


whole chain of Ormond's artifices, how after 


he 


gn 


be had deed a ſufficient number of ſigna- 


tures to this lay-proteſtation called the Re- 


monſtrance to form a powerful party, he re- 
fuſed to have it circulated amongſt the reſt, 
toprevent the fignatures from becoming ge- 


| neral amongſt the laity, and their becoming 
too powerful for the clergy: how he encou- 


raged the clergy to meet in ſynod at Dublin 
for the pretended purpoſe of obtaining ſigna- 
tures to this inaccurate inſtrument, at the ſame 
time that he was privately aſſured this 


| could not be effected. We accordingly there 


"fee that the clergy refuſed to ſign the remon- 


ſtrance, but not from an idea of its contain- 
ing any thing contrary to faith, or from an 


unwillingneſs to diſavow the dangerous er- 
rors contained in it, © but becauſe they 
« thought it more proper to preſent one of 
« their own framing, which at the ſame time 
r that it exprefſed as much loyalty as the 
other, ſhould be ſo unexceptionable in point 
'* of language as that every Roman Catholic 
« clergyman in the kingdom ſhould chear- 


te fully ſubſcribe to it.” This they actually 
executed in an inſtrument called the Anti- 


remonſtrance, which, although it be as explicit 
in point of loyalty, and as clear a renuncia- 
tion of the depoſing power as words can ex- 

P eee rae 
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preſs, yet did it not prevent Ormond ſrom ba- 
niſhing as many of the anti- remonſtrant clergy 
as ſell into his hands, without, in the mean 
time, bettering the condition of the remon- 
ſtrat ing laity, or making them any ſatisfadion 
for the loſs of their eſtates and other injuries, 
which they, in common with others, had ſuf-- 
ſered. Ormond's tool throughout all this in- 
famous buſineſs, as Curry demonſtrates, was 
Father Peter Walſh®, a refraftory irreligious 
Friar, whom the Duke rewarded with the poſt 
of Seneſchal to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
which together with an annual ſalary be mn 
ed to his dying dax. 


19 n 
of abuſe again} the Catholic Archbiſnopof Dublin and other 
Pious prelates, but lived in open rebellion againſt his re- 

ligions ſuperiors, by whom both he and his predeceſſor 

Redmond Caron were excommunicated, as appears from 


that heavy farrago which hepubliſhed, called The Hifory 


of the Iris Remonſtrants,a work that my adverſary, as well 
as other writers, has too frequently conſulted, Dr, Bur. 
net, in The Hifory of bis ozun clas, calld this friar ! one 
« of the honeſteſt papiſts he ever knew,” adding that 
« he was in all points of controverſy almoſt wholly a Pro- 
< teſtant,”—On this paſſage the ſpirited Bevil Higgons, 
page 188, hasthis remark; This is na unpleaſant aſſer 


* tion. He makes a man the, honelteft papiſt he euer 
„ knew, becauſe he was a prorefaxt in his heart, He 
% might have been the latter and a very good man, if he 
had thought fit to have owned his religion; but he was 
certainly never the better papiſt for being a hypocrite.” 

CONCLUSION, 


£ * ] 


Coxcrusiox. 


1 ſhall conclude, my Catholic brethren, 
with exhorting you to beware of the reftleſy 
ſpirit of innovation that charafterifes the 
_ preſent times, when, ſetting fage experience 
at defiance and without even the pretence of 
oppreſſion, men are diſpoſed to ruſti on al} the 
evilsofanarchy, from ſelſ. confident theories and 
mme mere wantanneſs ariſing from indutgence. 
Members, as you are, of the holy catholic 
church and of the Britiſh conftirution, be 
cautious how, under'pretence of being better 
or wiſer than your anceſtors were, you forfeis 
the advantages of both the one and the other. 
Caſt your eyes acroſs the narrow Rtreightss 
that ſeparate' you from a nation whick has 
made the experiment, and fay whether you 
envy their condition either as to religion or 
polities. Let no one alledge that I here im. 
properly eonne religion and politics tage 
ther, ſince it is evidently the ſame licentious 

ſpirie which aims at revolutions in them both: 
| rep it is eaſy to foreſee that eu wilt 
; . hath ad S364 not 
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not meet with leſs temptations to embark inone 
of theſe enterprizes than in the other. Remem- 
ber then, in the firſt place, your ſolemn en- 
gagements and to whom you are indebted for 
your preſent emancipation, and let not grati- 
tude have leſs hold on your mind than the 
proſpect of intereſt. There is no doubt but 
you will be enticed with | glittering promiſes 
to bear a part in carrying combuſtibles into 
that mine, the exploſion of which has been ſo 
long threatened: but be perſuaded that the 
licentiouſneſs of revolutions muſt ever be 
unfriendly to a religion ſo rigidly diſciplined 
as ours is, and of ſo auſtere and unpopular a 
counteriance. In a conteſt between thoſe, 
who have borrowed the body of their creed 
and diſcipline from us, and thoſe who have 
_ deſtroyed the very pillars on which the reli- 
gion of Chriſt reſts, and have plunged almoſt 


© to the bottom of pagan incredulity, can we 


he at a loſs to ſay who are our natural friends ? 
But even, if ve could gain ever ſuch great 
advantages by the exploſion of the mine in 
queſtion, I, for one, ſhould be ſorry to enter 
upon them by a breach, through, which, at the 
ſame time, an inundation of infidelity and li- 
centiouſneſs would pour in, that would almoſt 
efface the name of Jeſys Chriſt from this 
| _ "chriſtian 


oF 
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ehriſtian iſland.—It is by a due ſubmiſſion to 
eſtabliſhed authority, that both the political 
and religious evils, to which we are 2 | 
are to be prevented. roy 
But to confine myſelf to that ſpecies of 
ſubmiſſion, which more immediately relates 
to the preſent ſubjeQ, let me ſeriouſly cau- 
tion you againſt liſtening to thoſe, who, under 


_ whatever pretext, endeavor to create a jea- 


louſy between you and your divinely com- 
miſſioned paſtors. Their pretenſions may be 
confident, but their obje& cannot be good. 
Our church is built on authority, not on pri- 
vate judgment“. Whoever therefore with= 


be Layman inverts the rk of St, Paul, which 
ſays faith is from hearing, where he teaches that Catholics 
are to learn their religion firſt, and hear their paſtors 


_ afterwards. For he maintains, p. 89. that to judge 


whether the goſpel preached by the clergy is different 
from that, which they have received, it is neceſſary the 
laity ſhould know what that goſpel is, and he adds that 
the legal miſſion gf the preacher does not ſuperſede ſuch 
right of examination. Hence he argues, that a know- 
ledge of the goſpel and religion of Chriſt, and of the lawe 


of the church, cannot be improper in a layman.—-1 grant 


indeed there is no impropriety in a layman's Jarzing 


theſe things, but I think there is a great impropriety in 


© his teaching them, eſpecially when he undertakes: this with 


reſpeR to all the 0 of his communion in England. 
draws 


dans Jen ſrom the ſubmiſion due to year 
paſtors undermines your religion and deprives 
yon ol che rule of faith, ſuch perſons will not 
fail to avail: themſelves of your particuler 
fituation under a proteſtant goyernment to 
aim at rendering this ſubmiſſion; ſuſpicious in 
its eyes: But you having ſolemnly pledged 
your obedience in all civil and temporal con- 
cerus to your king and country alone, and 
they having deigned to accept of your folemn 
_ gath, the ground- work of this artifice is, I 
truſt, henceforward deſtroyed. . Beſides this; 
the example of our anceſtors ho planned this 


glorious conſtitution, and-thoſe of the variqus 
catholic ſtates around us demonſtratively 


prove that the peace and happineſs of civil go- 
vernment, in all its forms, is perſetly con- 

even afraid to ſay that, if the legiſlature can. 
not have all its fubjeQs to be of the eſtabliſh. 
ed religion, it muſt be better fatisfied with 
thoſe, who. live in ſubordination, and are ſub. 
ze&10 a certain church-diſcipline, than with 
: thoſe who have none, or who can chanye it 
at pleaſure; as it evidently has a hold 
on the former,, which is cannot baue mon 
e 


Pe 
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- The Pope being the firſt oF 'thefe paſtors; 
and the chief judge and organ of that living 


tribunal, which is ever at hand to Fepreſs now 


velties in faith and diſcipline, it is not ſars 


priſing that thoſe who are fond of ſuch inno- 


vations, © ſhould hold in deteſtation a power 
which to them is always formidable. . 

Hence that prevailing janſeniſtical party 
which has been fo often blaſted with the Va- 
titan thunders, and which now ſhews the 
fruits of its boaſted reform in real infidelity, 
has ſpared no pains to blacken the charaQters | 
and condutt of the different Popes,” and to 


reduce; if poſſible, their power to a mere no= 
minal primacy, by ſtripping them of all juriſ- 


diction out of their own immediate dioceſe. 
This exploded hereſy, for a hereſy it moſt 
certainly is on catholic SY and has been 
condemned as ſuch in different general coun- 


2 b. n ere in various n 
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* WORE As Arte en be goes on 
abr % We cannot ſufficiently lament that thoſe who 
* themſelves children of the church join themſelves 
*. with its enemies in raking together invecti ves aguinſt 
« the chief biſhop, and in Long; 
* been a hund ted times refutec. 2 
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tions by.Engliſh Catholics, and I am forry 
to find my antagoniſt in ſeveral paſſages of his 
book too ſtrongly inclining towards it. But 


for the ſame preciſe reaſon. as he wiſhes to 


withdraw you from your neceſſary We 
to this your chief paſtor, I truſt you will think 
it incumbent on you in the preſent-day, more 


Eloſely to adhere to him in all concerns of 
faith and diſcipline. © Ought not every. 


church,“ he ſays p. 73, to enjoy che right 
of delivering its own belief, its own tradi- 


- tions, its own maxims For once ve are 
agreed in a leading principle, I mean, that 
our adherence to the ſee of Rome prevents 
each {church from delivering its own-parti- 
cular belief, traditions and maxims, and makes 


us all conform to one eftabliſhed rule. The 


whole difference is, that what he conſiders as 


a grievance, I, in concert with all Catholics 
who are acquainted with their religion, conſi · 
der as a peculiar advantage, namely as the 


_ antidote to ſchiſm, the ſtandard of orthodoxy, 


and the cement of catholicity. Even: the 


ſchiſmatics of France and Utrecht allow com- 


munion with the ſee of Rome to be eſſentially 
neceffary; the Layman likewiſe recommends 


| ſuch letters of communion from the ſeveral 
"paſtors to the head of the church, as are in 


- uſe 


0 tay 


ufs among thoſe ſchiſmatics. But can we con- 
ceive a greater abſurdity and a more ridicu- 
lous farce than what we are witneſſes to in the 


condutt of theſe deluded religioniſts? They 


hold it neceſſary to be in communion with a 
ſee, the terms of communion with which they 
poſitively rejeft: they boaſt of their adhe- 


rence to the univerſal church by means of 


their union with its chief paſtor, and they laugh 
to ſcorn this paſtor when he proclaims to the 
univerſe that they do not belong to him. 


Such are the pretended Catholics you are in- 


vited to join ; but, inſtead of liſtening to them 
or to their advocates, attend to the fatherly 
expoſtulation of the preſent meek ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter, contained in his letter to certain re- 
fractory prelates of the German church. © I 
© intreat you in the Lord,” ſays he, “ with the 
**. greateſt earneſtneſs in my power, not togive 
© afreſh cauſe of grief to the church which is 
« already afflicted with ſo many ſorrows, and 
to which nothing can prove ſo fatal as for 
„ the members to be combating againſt their 
head.” 

In the long hiſtory of Popes, during the 


in of ſeventeen centuries, it is not extra- 


ordinary if thoſe unnatural children of the 


"4 CES church, 
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church, who dwell with rapture on every dark 
page they meet with in its hiſtory, ſhould find 
ample matter to gratify their ſpleen and ma- 
lice; but in the hiſtory of our Catholic biſhops, 
fince their re-eſtabliſhment in the reign of 
James I. I will boldly ſay, they will ſeek for a 
Ipot in vain. Even in the late unhappy con- 

"teſt, what fault has been imputed to your bi- 
| Hops except an excels of fidelity in the per- 
formance of their duty, and of having watched 
over the precious depofit of faith with too jea- 
lous a caution? There is nothing however 
more certain, or more eaſy to demonſtrate, 
than that it is owing to this very caution you 
are not at the preſent moment involved in all 
the horrors of ſchiſm. Liſten then to theſe. 
your paſtors, whoſe condutt is now approved 
of by politicians, as it always has been by di- 
vines, in all that relates to their celeſtial 
charge; and obſerve that it is not in quality 
of theologians but in that of biſhops they ad- 
dreſs you. Their deciſions are not dodrinal, 
but judicial“. They are bound to deliver the 
doQrine of the church, but they are not bound 
to diſpute about it.—It is neceſſary that Ca- 
Kholics ſhould be perſuaded of this, in Oe 


| W ane vol. 4, | 
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to prevent, on future occaſions, ſimilar requi- 
fitions and complaints to thoſe which we have 
ſo often · witneſſed of late. What are we un- 
lettered lay people to do, we have heard many 


-  Exclaim, when men of learning and abilities 


are divided in opinion, when divines and even 


paſtors are to be found on both ſides of the 


queſtion? — But obſerve, my Catholic bre- 
thren, that it is not upon the natural 


abilities, or upon the learning either 
profane or ſacred of any perſon or of any 
number of perſons, but upon the authority of 
the church, which your paſtors repreſent, 
that you are to ground your faith. It is not 
to the perſonal qualifications of your paſtors, 
nor even to their charadter and ordination, 


but to their authority and commiſſion you are 


to attend in doubtful queſtions of religion. 


Hence it is not ſufficient that thoſe who under- 


take to dirett you, or whom you may be in- 


clined to follow, are themſelves veſted with 


the charafter of paſtors, unleſs they are at the 


ſame time your paſtors, and hence your inferior 
paſtors themſelves are no longer to be attended 
to, when they preſume to teach a different doc= _ 
trine from that of their Prei in whoſe 
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name and by whoſe authority alone they 


n 
It is only by this ieady adherence to thoſe 
| e the church has placed over you, that 
you adhere to the church itſelf, and that you 
partake of that glorious inheritance of infal- 
M dbility which its divine founder has bequeath- 
ed to it. All that you have to obſerve is, 
| that your immediate paſtors ſhew an example 
of that docility to their ſuperiors in the hier- 
arxchy, which they have a right to exatt from 
you, and that they are united in doctrine and 
diſcipline with the univerſal church, by being 
united with its viſible head the ſucceſſor of St. 


Peter; which points are matter not of deep 


ſtudy, but of public notoriety. In thus fol- 
lowing your authorized guides, ſhould it fo 
happen that (by not obſerving the diſunion 
between them and the reſt of the church) 
you ſhould be led aftray, it is evident, you 
will-ſtill be perfectly ſafe, and praftically in- 
fallible, in as much as ſuch involuntary and 
invincible error will not be imputed to you. 
—On that momentous occaſion, when the 
great judge will exact integrity of faith, no leſy 
than of morals, at our hands, ſhould it appear 
that we have erred from the right road he 


himſelf pointed out to us, it behoves us ſe- 
rioully 


) 


; 
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riouſly to conſider what plea he will admit in 
_ Excuſe of ſuch error! Will it avail us to urge 


that we were ſeduced by men of abilities, 
learning and morality, whilſt we are unable 


to ſhew that we had any direQions from 
him to take them for our guides? Or, 
ſhould we give into any dangerous innova- 
tions in diſcipline, will it ferve our purpoſe to 


alledge that „ we had no other object in 


_ © view than to fee our religion praftiſed in 


© its primitive fervorꝰ, when-at the ſame time 


he will make it appear that the only reforma- 


tion we were authoriſed t& make was that of 


our own paſſions ?—Whereas our conſciences 
aſſure us that the following plea, ſhould we 
have occaſion for it, will. be admitted. in its 
full force—Lord, if I have been deceived it 
bas been by liſtening to thoſe paſtors whom 
thou haſt commanded me to hear! Luke x. 


16. If I have erred it has been, by obeying 
thoſe prelates who, as thy apoſtle has aſſured me, 
are to give an account to thee of my ſoul, Heb. 


xiii. 17. 


-- 


P Layman's firſt letter, p. 21. 
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1 Une 26. for fcicgionby read un. | 
p. 5· l. 4. for gebat r. dabas 


2 . note, 1. 21. for quaity r. cath 
| p. 54+ 1. 21. after p. add 2. 
P. 58. I. 15. for Crobinian r. Corbiniany | 8 
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4 t 9 for robe. probb I, 
pP. 72. I. 1. for ihemr. them. 

Ditto, note, for formalis r. formulis, 

be 82. note, for ſupern. r. ſuprem. q 


p. 84. 1. 6. for polical r. political. 


N. B. It i bd that the iA OF 3 
which Fleury, p. g. mentions as the penalty of ſchiſm, ro- 
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| Lately publiſhed by the fame Author, 


The Clergyman's Anſwer to the Layman's Firſt Letter | 


on the Appointment of Biſhops, in which the arguments 


in favor of innovations in that particular are conſidered, 
cr eſpecially with relation to the ſtate Nan religion 


in this kingdom. Price 6d. 


George III. the Sovereign of the Ws of his Subjects, 


being a Sermon in five ſheets 4to, with Notes hiſtorical 


and explanatory, &c. preached in the Roman Catholig © 


Chapel at Wincheſter, Price 18. 6d. 

For the character of this work, ſee the Monthly and 
Analytical Reviews, alſo the Gentleman's Magazine for 
June 1789. | 

A Diſcourſe delivered at the Conſecration of the Right 
Rev. William Gibſon Biſhop of Acanthos, A. V. N.in the 


Chapel of Lullworth Caſtle, on Sunday gth of December, 
together with an introductory Account of the Conſe. 
tion. Price 18. 

The Exclamations of the Soul to God, or Medications 
of St. Tereſa after Communion; together with an intro- 


ductory Letter to a reverend Prioreſs on the ſpirit of the | 


preſent Times Price 18. 6d. 


A Funeral Diſcourſe on the Death of the Ven. and moſt 
Rer. Biſhop Challoner. Tee 6d. 0 
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